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A new deal 
for a volatile 
21st century 

Yanis Varoufakis 


OPINION 


ATHENS The recent elections in France 
and Britain have confirmed the po- 
litical establishment’s simultaneous 
vulnerability and vigor in the face of a 
nationalist insurgency. This contradic- 
tion is the motif of the moment — 
personified by the new French presi- 
dent, Emmanuel Macron, whose re- 
sume made him a darling of the elites 
but who rode a wave of anti-establish- 
ment enthusiasm to power. 

A similar paradox is visible in Brit- 
ain in the surprising electoral success 
of the Labour Party leader, Jeremy 
Corbyn, in depriving Theresa May’s 
Conservatives of an outright governing 
majority — not least because the re- 
sulting hung Parliament seemingly 
gives the establishment some hope of a 
change in approach from Mrs. May’s 
initial recalcitrant stance toward the 
European Union 
on the Brexit 
negotiations that 
have just begun. 

Outsiders are 
having a field 
day almost ev- 
erywhere in the 
West — not 
necessarily in a 
manner that 
weakens the 
insiders, but 
neither also in a 
way that helps consolidate the 
insiders’ position. The result is a situa- 
tion in which the political establish- 
ment’s once unassailable authority has 
died, but before any credible replace- 
ment has been born. The cloud of 
uncertainty and volatility that 
envelops us today is the product of this 
gap. 

For too long, the political establish- 
ment in the West saw no threat on the 
horizon to its political monopoly. Just 
as with asset markets, in which price 
stability begets instability by encour- 
aging excessive risk-taking, so, too, in 
Western politics the insiders took 
absurd risks, convinced that outsiders 
were never a real threat. 

One example of the establishment’s 
recklessness was releasing the finan- 
cial sector from the restrictions that 
the New Deal and the postwar Bretton 
Woods agreement had imposed upon 
financiers to prevent them from re- 
peating the damage seen with the 
crash of 1929 and the Great Depres- 
sion. Another was building a system of 
world trade and credit that depended 
on the booming United States trade 
deficit to stabilize global aggregate 
demand. It is a measure of the sheer 
hubris of the Western establishment 
that it portrayed these steps as “risk- 
less.” 

VAROUFAKIS, PAGE 15 


The struggle 
between 
globalist elites 
and populist 
nationalists is 
a political dead 
end. There is 
another way. 
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South Korean soldiers in the border-straddling Panmunjom. Nearly half of the South’s population lives within 50 miles of the Demilitarized Zone, with the North’s artillery beyond. 


The risk? Staggering death toll 


NEWS ANALYSIS 

SEOUL, SOUTH KOREA 

North Korean response 
to attack could kill many 
thousands in the South 


BY MOTOKO RICH 

The standoff over North Korea’s nuclear 
program has long been shaped by the 
view that the United States has no via- 
ble military option to destroy it. Any at- 
tempt to do so, many say, would provoke 
a brutal counterattack against South Ko- 
rea too bloody and damaging to risk. 

That remains a major constraint on 
the Trump administration’s response 
even as North Korea’s leader, Kim Jong- 
un, approaches his goal of a nuclear ar- 
senal capable of striking the United 
States. On Tuesday, the North appeared 
to cross a new threshold, testing a weap- 
on that it described as an intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile and that analysts 
said could potentially hit Alaska. 

Over the years, as it does for potential 
crises around the world, the Pentagon 
has drafted and refined multiple war 
plans, including an enormous retalia- 
tory invasion and limited pre-emptive 


attacks, and it holds annual military ex- 
ercises with South Korean forces based 
on them. 

The Trump administration made a 
point of threatening a military response. 
Gen. Vincent K. Brooks, commander of 
the American forces that conducted a 
missile exercise with South Korea on 
Wednesday, said the United States had 
chosen “self-restraint” with the North. 
Nikki R. Haley, the American ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, said her coun- 
try’s “considerable military forces” 
were an option. “We will use them if we 
must, but we prefer not to have to go in 
that direction,” she told the Security 
Council. 

But the military options are grimmer 
than ever. 

Even the most limited strike risks 
staggering casualties, because North 
Korea could retaliate with the thou- 
sands of artillery pieces it has po- 
sitioned along its border with the South. 
Though the arsenal is of limited range 
and could be destroyed in days, the 
United States defense secretary, Jim 
Mattis, recently warned that if North 
Korea used it, it “would be probably the 
worst kind of fighting in most people’s 
lifetimes.” 

Beyond that, there is no historical 
NORTH KOREA, PAGE 6 
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Students train to use gas masks at the War Museum in Seoul, South Korea. The North 
has chemical and biological weapons, but analysts say it may be wary of using them. 


CHINA’S STRONGMAN HAS A WEAK POINT 

Despite all the grief North Korea’s 
missile program is causing Xi Jinping, 
his options are limited. PAGE 6 


BERLIN COULD SEEK SHIELD IN EUROPE 

A legal review found that Germany 
could finance British or French nuclear 
arms in exchange for security. PAGE 6 


Trump aides 
worry about 
his meeting 
with Putin 

WARSAW 


Talks come as U.S. leader 
faces inquiry into Russian 
meddling in election 


BY JULIE HIRSCHFELD DAVIS 
AND GLENN THRUSH 

President Trump has arrived in Europe 
for three days of diplomacy that will cul- 
minate in a meeting with President 
Vladimir V. Putin of Russia, which has 
the potential for global repercussions 
and political fallout back home. 

Even his top aides do not know pre- 
cisely what Mr. Trump will decide to say 
or do when he and Mr. Putin meet face to 
face on Friday on the sidelines of the 
Group of 20 economic summit gathering 
in Hamburg, Germany. And that is what 
most worries those advisers as well as 
officials across his administration. 

The highly anticipated conversation 
with Mr. Putin is in many ways a neces- 
sity, given the critical disputes separat- 
ing the United States and Russia. But it 
also poses risks for Mr. Trump, who 
faces a web of investigations into his 
campaign’s possible links to Russia, as 
well as questions about his willingness 
to take on Moscow for its military ag- 
gression and election meddling on his 
behalf. The air of uncertainty about the 
meeting is only heightened by the presi- 
dent’s propensity for unpredictable ut- 
terances and awkward optics. 

And it is not the only charged encoun- 
ter awaiting Mr. Trump this week. Fol- 
lowing North Korea’s launch on Tuesday 
of an intercontinental ballistic missile, 
he also faces new pressure to act on a 
threat from Pyongyang that has long 
confounded American presidents, and 
that he has few appealing ways to ad- 
dress. He is scheduled to meet in Ham- 
burg with President Xi Jinping of China, 
as he complains that Beijing has not 
done enough to rein in North Korea. 

If Mr. Trump’s first foreign trip, in 
May, was a chance for him to escape tur- 
moil at home — staff infighting, a stalled 
agenda and the Russia-related investi- 
gations — his second will thrust him into 
the maelstrom. And at the center of it, 
Mr. Putin awaits. 

“There’s a fair amount of nervousness 
in the White House and at the State De- 
partment about this meeting and how 
they manage it because they see a lot of 
potential risks,” said Steven Pifer, a for- 
mer ambassador to Ukraine who has 
TRUMP, PAGE 8 


RUSSIA’S VIEW ON TRUMP-PUTIN MEETING 

From Moscow’s perspective, whatever 
President Trump does, he will come out 
looking like the weaker party, pages 


CLIMATE ISSUE HANGS OVER G-20 

An attempt to portray Mr. Trump as an 
outsider in abandoning the Paris ac- 
cord may fall through. PAGES 
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A provocateur’s artwork A spectator examining “Our Mother” at “The 
Most Popular Art Exhibition Ever!” by the British artist and media celebrity 
Grayson Perry. The exhibition is on view in London. PAGE is 


A drug addict. A killer. 
Now a published author. 


COLDWATER, MICH. 


How a convicted murderer 
landed a book deal with a 
major publishing house 

BY ALEXANDRA ALTER 

One October night in 2004, Curtis 
Dawkins smoked crack, dressed up for 
Halloween in a gangster costume and 
terrorized a household, killing one man 
and taking another hostage in a ram- 
page that drew 24 patrol officers and a 
six-member SWAT team. He is serving a 
life sentence without parole in Michi- 
gan. 

On Tuesday, he became a published 
author when his debut story collection 
was released by Scribner, a literary im- 
print at one of the top publishing houses 
in the United States. The unlikely story 


of how Mr. Dawkins, a recovering addict 
and confessed killer, landed a major 
book deal is a strange inversion of the 
usual prison-writing trajectory: 

Mr. Dawkins began as a writer, earn- 
ing a Master of Fine Arts degree before 
he committed his crime. And while his 
book, “The Graybar Hotel,” has received 
early praise from writers like Roddy 
Doyle and Atticus Lish, its release has 
also raised uncomfortable questions for 
the publisher as it tries to win over book- 
sellers and critics to rally behind a work 
by an unknown debut writer — who is 
also a convicted murderer. 

Most of the stories in “The Graybar 
Hotel” take place in jail or prison and are 
narrated in the first person, often by an 
unnamed prisoner. In “573543,” an in- 
mate called Pepper Pie is given a dead 
man’s prison identification number and 
learns to become invisible and pass 
through walls, eventually escaping. The 
story’s title comes from Mr. Dawkins’s 
DAWKINS, PAGE 2 
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Killer and now author 



DAWKINS FAMILY PHOTO 

Curtis Dawkins with his children Lily Rose, left, and Elijah, at home in Portage, Mich., in 2003. Below, Mr. Dawkins is serving a life 
sentence without parole at a prison in Michigan; his story collection, “The Graybar Hotel,” was published this week. 


DAWKINS, FROM PAGE 1 
real prison ID number. 

In “The Boy Who Dreamed Too 
Much,” the narrator is quarantined and 
undergoes psychological evaluation be- 
fore being assigned to one of Michigan’s 
prisons. The protagonist’s crime is 
never revealed, but his guilt is palpable. 
The smell of burning tobacco “caused 
me to think of home and all the pain I’d 
caused,” he reflects. “I thought of my 
children and freedom, everything I’d 
taken and lost.” 

The novelist Nickolas Butler said he 
was hesitant to endorse the book, given 
the gravity of Mr. Dawkins’s crime. He 
ultimately gave it a glowing blurb, call- 
ing the stories “authentic and rare” after 
learning of Mr. Dawkins’s remorse. “I 
wanted to know what happened and 
where he is with that now, because obvi- 
ously there was a family that was shat- 
tered by his actions,” he said. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, some of 
members of that family have serious 
misgivings. Kenneth Bowman, the vic- 
tim’s younger brother, said he wished 
that Mr. Dawkins, now 49, had received 
the death penalty. “I don’t think he 
should have the right to publish any- 
thing,” said Mr. Bowman, a contractor in 
Phoenix. “He should be doing nothing in 
that prison but going through hell for the 
rest of his life.” 

Readers may have their own qualms 
and questions. Mr. Dawkins briefly 
refers to his crime in the book’s acknowl- 
edgments in a cursory mention that 
hardly captures the night of the shooting 
and its horrific aftermath, writing, 
“There’s often so much sadness and 
grief in my heart, it feels like I might ex- 
plode.” 

Nearly 13 years later, Mr. Dawkins 
still cannot fathom what drove him to 
murder. 

“I don’t want to blame the drugs and 
say that it wasn’t me, because part of it 
was me,” he said during an interview. 
“I’ve spent the years afterwards trying 
to understand the events of that night.” 

A RELAPSE, THEN VIOLENCE 

Mr. Dawkins grew up in Louisville, 111., 
where his family ran a grocery store and 
meatpacking plant. 

He started drinking when he was 12, a 
habit that worsened in his 20s, leading 
him to drop out of college. 

In 1991, he went to an addiction treat- 
ment center and began attending Alco- 
holics Anonymous meetings. He 
eventually got sober and took a job in his 
father’s meatpacking business. When a 
man he met at A.A. gave Mr. Dawkins 
books by Faulkner and Salinger, he fell 
in love with fiction and went back to 
school to study English at Southern Illi- 
nois University. 

He later enrolled in a graduate writ- 
ing program at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity in Kalamazoo, where he studied 
with Elizabeth McCracken, Jaimy Gor- 
don and Stuart Dybek. In a writing 
workshop, he met Kimberly Knutsen, a 
Ph.D. student in English, and in 1998, 
they started dating. She had a 3-year- 
old son, Henry, and after they had been 
together for several months, they had a 
son, Elijah, born prematurely, at 26 
weeks. About two years later, they had a 
daughter, Lily Rose, also premature. 

They bought a house in nearby 
Portage, Mich., and Mr. Dawkins found 
a job as a car salesman while Ms. Knut- 
sen worked on her dissertation. He went 
to A.A. meetings regularly, attended a 
nondenominational church and took the 
children to Pokemon conferences and 
baseball games. 

But money was tight, and the couple 
argued. Mr. Dawkins began to slip back 
into addiction, starting with prescrip- 
tion painkillers. He started using ke- 
tamine, then heroin. In the summer of 
2004, Ms. Knutsen asked him to move 
out. As his drug use escalated, he be- 
came paranoid about meeting drug 
dealers and bought a gun for protection, 
a Smith & Wesson .357-caliber revolver. 

The night he killed Thomas Bowman, 
48, a house painter who lived in Kalama- 
zoo near the college campus, Mr. 
Dawkins went first to see Ms. Knutsen 
and the children. They had dinner to- 
gether, and he watched a baseball game 
on TV with Henry, who was 10. He said 
he was going home to watch a movie and 
would call Ms. Knutsen later. It was Sat- 
urday, Oct. 30, and he planned to come 
back the next night to hand out candy 
while Ms. Knutsen went trick-or-treat- 
ing with Henry; Lily Rose, 4; and Elijah, 
who was almost 6. 

Instead, he went to the north side of 
Kalamazoo and bought and smoked 
crack, which he later told the police that 
he had never tried before. He drank al- 
cohol for the first time in years. At some 
point, he put on a Halloween costume, a 
1920s-style gangster suit and hat pur- 
chased at Goodwill, and a menacing 
flesh-colored mask. He grabbed his gun 
and wandered down the block to some 
off-campus Halloween parties. 

The first 911 call came in around 1:40 
a.m., according to the police report. Mr. 
Dawkins had approached a group of 
people on the street, in front of a house 
where a party was going on. A young 
man named Jar rod Keeler asked Mr. 
Dawkins what his costume was sup- 
posed to be. Mr. Dawkins suddenly 
pulled out his revolver and put it against 
Mr. Keeler’s forehead. Mr. Keeler, who at 
first thought the gun was part of a cos- 
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“I don’t think he should have the 
right to publish anything. He 
should be doing nothing in that 
prison but going through hell for 
the rest of his life.” 

tume, grabbed at the revolver, and Mr. 
Dawkins ran down the street, firing into 
the air. 

He ended up in front of Mr. Bowman’s 
house. Mr. Bowman was on the porch, 
smoking a cigarette. Mr. Dawkins asked 
him for money. When Mr. Bowman re- 
fused and told him to leave, Mr. Dawkins 
shot him in the chest. 

A nearby police officer heard gunfire, 
called for backup and headed toward the 
house. He could see Mr. Dawkins 
through the windows. Mr. Dawkins 
started banging on the doors of the 
rooms where Mr. Bowman’s house- 
mates were sleeping. One of them 
climbed out of his window onto the roof 
of the porch to escape. Another locked 
his door. 

The third, James Honz, opened his 
door, and Mr. Dawkins entered with his 
gun raised and ordered him to sit on his 
bed. Then he pointed his revolver at Mr. 
Honz’s head and told him to kneel. He 
asked Mr. Honz if he was afraid to die, 
and told him to get ready to meet Jesus. 

A six-member SWAT team arrived at 
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the house, where Mr. Dawkins had bar- 
ricaded the bedroom door with a mini- 
refrigerator and an air conditioner. 
When the police tried to ram through, he 
shot at the wall and yelled that he would 
kill anyone who entered. 

One of the officers tried talking to Mr. 
Dawkins, asking if he believed in God, 
and telling him that God would forgive 
him. Mr. Dawkins let Mr. Honz go, then 
shut the door and asked for a phone. He 
wanted to call Ms. Knutsen and the chil- 
dren to say goodbye before he shot him- 
self. Mr. Dawkins eventually came out 
shortly before 4 a.m. with his hands up. 

The detective who took Mr. Dawkins’s 
videotaped confession, Michael Slancik, 
said Mr. Dawkins had seemed dazed 
and unclear about why he had done it. 
“He wasn’t a jerk, he wasn’t yelling, he 
wasn’t bouncing off the walls or any- 
thing,” Detective Slancik said. “I’m go- 
ing to actually say that he was calm.” 

The victim, Mr. Bowman, had had a 
difficult childhood, and suffered from a 
learning disability so severe that he did 
not learn to read until he was 17. He 


eventually earned a high school equiva- 
lency diploma, married and later di- 
vorced, and started his own business. 
He was a well-known figure in his corner 
of Kalamazoo, where he served on the 
neighborhood watch and delivered food 
to neighbors who were elderly or on wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Dawkins was convicted on nine 
counts, including felony murder. At the 
trial, Mr. Bowman’s mother, Sharon 
Hilton, confronted him, and said that 
she forgave him despite the pain he had 
caused. 

“Obviously, it wasn’t easy,” Ms. 
Hilton, a devout Christian, said in a 
phone interview from her home in Crab 
Orchard, Tenn. Now, she feels pity for 
Mr. Dawkins more than anything, and 
said she was happy that he’s found a 
purpose through writing. “I can’t think 
of anything more horrific than having to 
spend your life in prison,” she said. 

COMMERCIAL AND ETHICAL ISSUES 

It’s surprising how little contemporary 
fiction has emerged from American 
prisons. More than two million people in 
the United States are incarcerated, and 
many prisons have writing programs. 
PEN America runs a writing program 
that reaches more than 20,000 
prisoners. But very little contemporary 
prison literature is released by major 
publishing houses, which seldom con- 
sider writers who are not represented 
by agents and which may be wary of the 
logistical and ethical pitfalls of working 
with convicts. 

In 1981, Random House published “In 
the Belly of the Beast,” a collection of 
writing by Jack Henry Abbott, a convict 
who served time for bank robbery and 
other crimes. He was befriended by 
Norman Mailer, who lobbied for Mr. Ab- 
bott to go free. Shortly after his release, 
Mr. Abbott was arrested in New York for 
stabbing a waiter to death. 

Prisoners are allowed to write and 
publish books under the First Amend- 
ment, so the barriers tend to be commer- 


cial and ethical rather than legal. In 
some states, convicts are prohibited 
from personally profiting from a work of 
nonfiction that describes their crimes, 
and money made from such works can 
be seized and put in a fund for victims or 
their families. 

In 1991, the United States Supreme 
Court struck down New York’s “Son of 
Sam” law, which barred convicted crimi- 
nals from profiting by writing books or 
creating other forms of entertainment 
based on their crimes. The court deter- 
mined that the law was too broad and vi- 
olated free speech protections, ruling in 
favor of the plaintiff, Simon & Schuster, 
which had paid the convicted mobster 
Henry Hill to publish a book based on 
his life. 

Scribner faces an awkward challenge 
in promoting “The Graybar Hotel.” 
While early reviews have been largely 
positive, “some people have been scared 
off by his circumstances and have mixed 
feelings about supporting somebody 
who’s committed the kind of crime that 
he has,” Kathy Belden, Mr. Dawkins’s 
editor, said. 

Those who knew Mr. Dawkins in grad- 
uate school were shocked and unnerved 
by his crime. After his arrest, one of his 
former writing teachers, Ms. Gordon, 
reached out to Ms. Knutsen. No one 
wrote to Mr. Dawkins. 

About a year after the trial, Ms. Knut- 
sen and the children moved to Portland, 
Ore. She still speaks to Mr. Dawkins on 


“A part of me realized if I’m 
going to live through this, 

I’m going to have to find a 
purpose ” 

the phone nearly every day and refers to 
him as her partner and best friend. She 
has never gotten over the shock of what 
happened. “It’s like a bomb that just 
keeps going off,” she said. 

Elijah, who just graduated from high 
school, suffered from acute anxiety and 
missed a year of middle school. Lily 
Rose, 16, was so distraught when the 
family last visited Mr. Dawkins three 
years ago that she would not go in to see 
him. Henry, 22, remains close to Mr. 
Dawkins and speaks to him several 
times a week. He still has dreams about 
bumping into Mr. Dawkins in the gro- 
cery store, then wakes up and remem- 
bers that Mr. Dawkins will never get out 
of prison. 

For the first 10 months he was incar- 
cerated, Mr. Dawkins could not write. 
Jail was crowded and chaotic, and he felt 
suicidal. Once he got to quarantine, 
where he underwent psychological eval- 
uations before being assigned to a pris- 
on, he wrote down the first line of his 
short story, “County,” inspired by his ex- 
perience when he was first incarcerated 
in the Kalamazoo County jail. Like Mr. 
Dawkins, the narrator suffers from opi- 
ate withdrawal and is considered a sui- 
cide risk. 

Writing became an escape for Mr. 
Dawkins. “A part of me realized if I’m go- 
ing to live through this, I’m going to 
have to find a purpose,” he said. 

With an electric typewriter sent by his 
parents, he typed his stories and mailed 
them to his younger sister, who sub- 
mitted them to literary magazines. Most 
of his queries were met with silence or 
rejection, but a few stories were pub- 
lished in small journals. 

Last year, Jarrett Haley, the founder 
of a small literary magazine, Bull, gave a 
selection of the stories to a literary 
agent, Sandra Dijkstra. A few days after 
she signed Mr. Dawkins, Ms. Dijkstra 
sold the stories to Scribner for a low-six- 
figure advance; Mr. Dawkins’s share 
goes into an education fund for his chil- 
dren. 

Nan Graham, Scribner’s senior vice 
president and publisher, said that when 
she first read the work, she was aston- 
ished that Mr. Dawkins had managed to 
create “such devastating stories out of 
tedium.” 

“There are a lot of people in prison 
who try to learn how to write, but there 
aren’t very many people who go into 
prison with an M.F.A. and with the tool 
kit to write fiction,” she said. 

Mr. Dawkins — who is wiry, with 
short, thinning gray hair, a narrow face 
and watchful hazel eyes — comes across 
as a bookish introvert. During a two- 
and-a-half-hour interview at Lakeland 
Correctional Facility, he weighed his 
words carefully and appeared most at 
ease talking about the writers he ad- 
mires — Thomas Pynchon, Don DeLillo, 
Lydia Davis, George Saunders, Joy 
Williams. He has the opening of Mr. Pyn- 
chon’s “Gravity’s Rainbow” tattooed 
across his chest: “A screaming comes 
across the sky. It has happened before, 
but there is nothing to compare it to 
now.” 

Recently, Mr. Dawkins has worked on 
a futuristic novel set in a massive, hive- 
like subterranean prison. The surreal 
setting seems to reflect something Mr. 
Dawkins still struggles with: the reality 
that he’s probably never getting out. 

“I don’t know if I have come to terms 
with it,” he said. “Sometimes, walking 
around the yard, I still catch myself 
thinking, How’d you end up here?” 


Alain Delaqueriere contributed re- 
search. 


Playwright 
and radical 
thorn in 
Britain’s side 

HEATHCOTE WILLIAMS 

1941-2017 


BY WILLIAM GRIMES 


Heathcote Williams, a poet, playwright, 
actor, lyricist, painter, sculptor, magi- 
cian and relentless scourge of the 
British establishment for half a century, 
died on Saturday in Oxford. He was 75. 

His daughter Lily Williams said the 
cause was lung disease. 

Mr. Williams, a radical in the tradition 
of Blake and Shelley, vented his outrage 
at royal privilege, private property, en- 
vironmental degradation and a host of 
other targets, using every artistic 
means available. 

He took dead aim at enforced con- 
formity, the stupefying effects of televi- 
sion and the malign intentions of mental 
health professionals in plays like “AC/ 
DC.” 

“If you were to take the exploding 
typewriter of William Burroughs, add a 
soupgon of sophistication from Marshall 
McLuhan, a little popular science, a few 
comic books and a dash of popular psy- 
chology, and then stew the whole thing 
up with hate, then I suppose you might 
come out with a play such as Heathcote 
Williams’s AC/DC,’ ” Clive Barnes of 
The New York Times wrote in 1970, re- 
viewing a production of the play at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

In the 1960s, Mr. Williams wrote for 
the radical vegetarian publication The 
Seed and the animal-rights magazine 
The Beast. In 1969, he joined with the 
feminist Germaine Greer and his girl- 
friend at the time, the model Jean 
Shrimpton, to found the alternative sex 
magazine Suck. 

He became a leader of the squatter 
movement in the 1970s, directing home- 
less Londoners to available space 
through his agency Ruff Tuff Cream 
Puff. He also helped create the Free and 
Independent Republic of Frestonia, an 
anarchist country within a country, 
named after a nearby street, Freston 
Road. Located in the Notting Hill neigh- 
borhood, it issued its own passports and 
stamps and applied to the United Na- 
tions for full membership. Geoffrey 
Howe, then the Conservative Party’s 
shadow chancellor of the Exchequer, 
named Mr. Williams Frestonia’s ambas- 
sador to the United Kingdom. 

In the 1980s, Mr. Williams began writ- 
ing what he called “investigative poet- 
ry,” book-length screeds on envi- 
ronmental themes. With footnoted 
sources, poems like “Whale Nation” 
(1988), “Sacred Elephant” (1989) and 
“Falling for a Dolphin” (1989) emitted a 
sustained cry of anguish at humanity’s 
assault on the animal world. “Autoged- 
don” (1991) was a jeremiad directed at 
global car culture, which he called “a 
humdrum holocaust, the third world 
war nobody bothered to declare.” 

To celebrate the queen’s diamond ju- 
bilee in 2012, he came up with a special 
poem of appreciation, “Royal Babylon: 
The Criminal Record of the British 
Monarchy.” In a trans-Atlantic gesture, 
he later took note of recent develop- 
ments in the United States with “Ameri- 
can Porn,” a collection of poems pub- 
lished on the day of President Trump’s 
inauguration. 

John Henley Heathcote Williams was 
born on Nov. 15, 1941, in Helsby, Cheshire. 
His father, Harold Heathcote Williams, 
was a lawyer, and his mother was the 
former Margaret Henley. 

He attended Eton and studied law at 
Christ Church, Oxford, but left without 
earning a degree. 

His first book, “The Speakers,” about 
four of the regulars who held forth at 
Speakers’ Corner in Hyde Park in Lon- 
don, was published in 1964 to great ac- 
claim. The playwright and novelist John 
Bowen, writing in The New York Times 
Book Review, called it “immensely read- 
able, immensely sad, immensely con- 
vincing.” 

After “AC/ DC” was produced at the 
Royal Court in 1970, Mr. Williams went 
on to write “The Immortalist” and “Re- 
member the Truth Dentist,” which was 
staged at the Royal Court in 1974. 



RICHARD ADAMS 

Heathcote Williams in 1980. He helped 
create the anarchist country Frestonia. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Donald Trump is trying to hijack the G20 to turn it into an attack on our planet. 

Saudi Arabia and Turkey could bow to his pressure and 
step back from the Paris climate agreement. 

If they cave, 
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The world is calling for 100% clean energy. 

Act now to save our planet. 
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4 million citizens from every 
country on the planet 
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Fate of founders home 
divides Singaporeans 



Adam Crapser in Seoul, South Korea. He is among a group of Korean adoptees who were deported from the United States because their adoptive parents failed to get them citizenship. 

A deportation 'death sentence 



SONG PIL-HEUNG 


Phillip Clay, right, in Seoul, was deported in 2012. He committed suicide this year after struggling with mental health problems. 


SINGAPORE 


Family feud over legacy 
of Lee Kuan Yew spills 
into the public view 

BY RICHARD C. PADDOCK 

Two years after his death, no memorials, 
statues or streets in Singapore are 
named after Lee Kuan Yew, who estab- 
lished this city-state as a modern nation 
and built it into a prosperous showcase 
for his view that limited political free- 
doms best suit Asian values. 

Now a bitter and public family dispute 
over the fate of his modest house has 
shattered Singapore’s image as an or- 
derly authoritarian ideal and hinted at 
deeper divisions about its political fu- 
ture. 

Two of Mr. Lee’s three children have 
accused their elder brother, the prime 
minister, of abusing his power to pre- 
serve the house against their father’s 
wishes. The motive, they said, is to 
shore up his own political legitimacy 
and ultimately to establish a dynasty for 
which he is grooming his son. 

These charges have transformed 
what on the surface is an ugly estate bat- 
tle into a national crisis that has raised 
questions about how this island nation is 
governed, the basis of the governing 
party’s uninterrupted 58-year rule and 
how the country’s leaders are chosen. 

And in a place where criticizing the 
government can land a blogger in jail, 
the public airing of these grievances 
from within the ranks of the revered 
founding family is nothing short of ex- 
traordinary. 

“These are allegations of abuse of 
power, subversion of due process, crony- 
ism and nepotism,” Kirsten Han, an ac- 
tivist and journalist, wrote in a popular 
blog. “If true, they upend Singapore’s 
carefully cultivated, squeaky-clean, cor- 
ruption-free image. 

“And, more important for the people 
of Singapore,” she continued, “they re- 
veal that the A Team,’ who have for 
decades presented themselves as the 


The prime minister s siblings 
accuse him of abusing his power. 


best option for the country, are actually 
using the power the electorate has be- 
stowed upon them for their own person- 
al goals.” 

Prime Minister Lee Hsien Loong, 65, 
has called the accusations “baseless,” 
and he appeared in a high-stakes per- 
formance before a special session of 
Parliament on Monday and Tuesday to 
rebut the charges. 

“When the dust has settled on this un- 
happy episode, people must know that 
the government operates transparently, 
impartially and properly,” he said on 
Monday. “That in Singapore, even Mr. 
Lee’s house and Mr. Lee’s wishes are 
subject to the rule of law.” 

On Tuesday, he said no evidence of 
abuse of power had been presented, and 
he characterized the controversy as a 
distraction. “This is not a soap opera,” 
he said. “We must all get back to work.” 

The prime minister’s younger 
brother, Lee Hsien Yang, head of the Civ- 
il Aviation Authority and a former chief 
executive of Singtel, a global telecom 
company, has said he will leave the 
country indefinitely because he fears 
government retribution. 

On Saturday, he posted a statement 
on Facebook accusing his brother of car- 
rying out “a vast and coordinated effort” 
against him and his sister, Lee Wei Ling, 
a prominent neurologist. 

On Thursday, the prime minister’s 
siblings said they did not want to see 
Singapore entangled in a public quarrel. 
“For now, we will cease presenting fur- 
ther evidence on social media,” they 
said in a statement posted on Facebook, 
“provided that we and our father’s wish 
are not attacked or misrepresented. 

“Ultimately, it is up to the govern- 
ment, and the people of Singapore, to de- 
cide whether and how to hold Lee Hsien 
Loong to account,” the statement said. 

Singapore’s remarkable rise from a 
sleepy, British-colonial backwater to a 
gleaming financial capital, whose banks 
now challenge Switzerland’s as a global 


destination for secret money, was due in 
no small part to the country’s unques- 
tioned adherence to Lee Kuan Yew’s vi- 
sion. Under his mix of one-party rule, 
draconian enforcement of public order 
and business-friendly policies, the coun- 
try thrived economically and became a 
model for governments like China’s. 

If it tended toward authoritarianism 
— dissent was discouraged, the govern- 
ment controlled the media, criticism 
was met with punishing defamation 
lawsuits and elections never changed 
who was in power — most Singaporeans 
were happy to accept limits on freedom 
in exchange for prosperity. 

Lee Kuan Yew’s People’s Action Party 
has never lost its hold on power since 
1959, and today it controls 83 of 89 
elected seats in Parliament. 

One of his last wishes was that the 
house where he had lived for nearly 70 
years be demolished after his death. He 
did not want it to become a museum, he 
said, where visitors would “trudge 
through” and turn the place into “a 
shambles.” 

The house itself, a musty five-bed- 
room affair at 38 Oxley Road, is not 
grand. More than 100 years old, it lacks a 
foundation, and dampness creeps up the 
walls. Maintenance has been deferred 
for decades. Walls are stained and 
cracked. Furnishings have not been up- 
dated in years. 

A pair of urns containing the ashes of 
Mr. Lee and his wife sit side by side on a 
small shelf in the main room. 

Despite the wealth created under the 
leadership of Mr. Lee, who was prime 
minister from 1959 until 1990, the house 
is emblematic of his modest lifestyle and 
a symbol of clean government. 

But the home’s historical significance 
is undeniable. A basement room, set up 
with a long table and chairs, was the 
meeting place in the 1950s for the inde- 
pendence leaders who eventually rose 
to power, the spot where the People’s Ac- 
tion Party was born. 

Despite this history, Mr. Lee left clear 
instructions in his will that the house 
should be torn down. The unsentimental 
leader doubted anyone would care, even 
his children. “They have old photos to 
remind them of the past,” he scoffed in a 
2011 interview. 

He stipulated that his daughter, who 
took care of him in his last years, could 
live there as long as she wished. She is 
only 62, so the final disposition of the 
property might not come for decades. 

But the issue burst into public view in 
mid- June when the two younger sib- 
lings issued a blistering statement ti- 
tled, “What Has Happened to Lee Kuan 
Yew’s Values?” They questioned their 
brother’s “character, conduct, motives 
and leadership.” 

They accused him of creating a secret 
government committee to circumvent 
their father’s will for his own political 
benefit and of misusing his position “to 
drive his personal agenda.” 

But just as it was difficult to separate 
Mr. Lee from the country he built, it is 
impossible to erase the politics from the 
house. Preserving it would provide a 
physical reminder not only of Mr. Lee, 
analysts said, but also of the current 
prime minister’s connection to him. 

“For the ruling party, the house is a 
symbol of their legacy,” said Li 
Shengwu, Lee Hsien Yang’s son, an 
economist at Harvard University. “It is a 
symbol uniquely associated with them 
and gives them legitimacy.” 

So more than the prime minister’s 
reputation was on the line when he went 
before Parliament this week. 

On the dynasty question, he said his 
son, Li Hongyi, had no interest in poli- 
tics. And Mr. Lee denied that he wanted 
to preserve the house to exploit his fa- 
ther’s “aura.” 

“If I needed such magic properties to 
bolster my authority even after being 
your P.M. for 13 years, I must be in a 
pretty sad state,” he said. 

As for the no-longer-secret commit- 
tee, he insisted that he had nothing to do 
with it and had recused himself from 
any government decisions relating to 
the house. The committee’s job, he said, 
was only to “list options for the house, so 
that when a decision does become nec- 
essary one day” the government would 
be prepared. 

Analysts said the prime minister 
needed to put the issue to rest and re- 
assure the public that the government 
was fair-minded and aboveboard. 


SEOUL, SOUTH KOREA 


South Korean adoptees 
without U.S. citizenship 
left in a vulnerable state 


BY CHOE SANG-HUN 

Phillip Clay was adopted at 8 into an 
American family in Philadelphia. 

Twenty-nine years later, in 2012, after 
numerous arrests and a struggle with 
drug addiction, he was deported back to 
his birth country, South Korea. He could 
not speak the local language, did not 
know a single person and did not receive 
appropriate care for mental health prob- 
lems, which included bipolar disorder 
and alcohol and substance abuse. 

On May 21, Mr. Clay ended his life, 
jumping from the 14th floor of an apart- 
ment building north of Seoul. He was 42. 

To advocates of the rights of interna- 
tional adoptees, the suicide was a 
wrenching reminder of a problem the 
United States urgently needed to ad- 
dress: adoptees from abroad who never 
obtained American citizenship. The 
Adoptee Rights Campaign, an advocacy 
group, estimates that 35,000 adult 
adoptees in the United States may lack 
citizenship, which was not granted auto- 
matically in the adoption process before 
2000. 

Mr. Clay is believed to be just one of 
dozens of people, legally adopted as chil- 
dren into American families, who either 
have been deported to the birth coun- 
tries they left decades ago or face depor- 
tation after being convicted of crimes as 
adults. Some did not even know they 
were not American citizens until they 
were ordered to leave. 

Adoptees from other countries, like 
Vietnam, Thailand and Brazil, have 
faced deportation. But the sheer num- 
ber of children adopted from South Ko- 
rea, once a leading source of children 
put up for adoption abroad, has made it 
the most visible example of the issue, 
and of the enormous challenges 
returnees face as they try to once again 
navigate a foreign culture, this time with 
little or no assistance. 

Many have nowhere to go, often living 
on the streets. In South Korea, one de- 
portee served a prison term for robbing 
a bank with a toy gun. Another, who like 
Mr. Clay had mental health problems, 
has been indicted twice on assault 
charges. 

“Deportation is like the death sen- 
tence to them,” said Hellen Ko, a chief 
counselor at the government-run Korea 
Adoption Services, who monitored Mr. 
Clay as a caseworker. “They had a hard 
time adjusting to life in America. It gets 
even harder for them when they return 
here.” 

The government here does not know 
how many of the 110,000 South Korean 
children adopted into American families 
since the 1950s have been deported. 
When the United States deports 
Koreans, it does not tell Seoul if they are 
adoptees. At least six cases have been 
documented, though, and officials here 
say that they have been unable to deter- 
mine the citizenship status of 18,000 Ko- 
rean adoptees in the United States. 

Once back in their birth country, they 
are on their own and often go undocu- 
mented. 

“All I had was $20 on me; I didn’t 
know where I was,” Monte Haines said, 
recalling the day he landed at Seoul’s 
gateway airport after being deported in 
2009, more than 30 years after an Amer- 


ican family adopted him. “There was no- 
body there to talk to.” 

Americans have adopted more than 
350,000 children from abroad since the 
1940s, according to the Adoptee Rights 
Campaign, and the United States left it 
to the parents to secure citizenship for 
the children. 

But some did not understand that 
their children did not automatically be- 
come citizens when they completed the 
adoption. Other adoptees have said that 
their parents were put off by the cost 
and paperwork of the citizenship 
process, or that they essentially aban- 
doned them. 

In 2000, Congress passed the Child 
Citizenship Act, which granted auto- 
matic citizenship to children adopted by 
United States citizens. But the law did 
not retroactively benefit adoptees who 
were already legal adults. 

This omission left adult adoptees with 
criminal records but not citizenship, like 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Haines, vulnerable to 
deportation as America has become in- 
creasingly aggressive in pursuing ille- 
gal immigrants in recent years. 

Immigration law allows the federal 
government to deport noncitizen immi- 
grants found guilty of a wide range of 
“aggravated felonies,” which include 
battery, forged checks and selling drugs. 

Immigration and Customs Enforce- 
ment, or ICE, was unable to say how 
many adoptees without citizenship had 
been deported. The New York Times 
Magazine reported in 2015 that at least 
three dozen international adoptees had 
faced deportation charges or had been 
deported. With President Trump pledg- 
ing to increase deportations, adoption 
advocates fear that the number will 
climb, with devastating consequences 
for those deported. 

“As a child, I didn’t ask to be sent to 
the United States. I didn’t ask to learn 
the English language. I didn’t ask to be a 
culturalized American,” said Adam 
Crapser, who was deported to South Ko- 
rea last year, at age 41, after 38 years in 
the United States. “And now I was forced 
back to Korea, and I lost my American 
family.” 

Mr. Crapser, who left behind a wife 
and three daughters in the United 
States, was abandoned by his first adop- 
tive parents and abused by his second. 


He accumulated a criminal record over 
the years, including a conviction on bur- 
glary charges. 

But in recent years, he had begun 
turning his life around and applied for a 
green card in 2012. That triggered a 
background check, leading to the depor- 
tation proceedings that flipped his life 
upside down. “They waited until I had a 
family, and they waited until I had chil- 
dren,” he said. “They waited until I had 
something to lose.” 

Mr. Crapser, who had never traveled 
abroad while living in the United States, 
said he “could not read a sign” when he 
landed at Incheon Airport outside Seoul. 


“They waited until 1 had a 
family, and they waited until 1 
had children. They waited until 1 
had something to lose.” 

Korean faces and the language swirling 
around him came as “a complete shock,” 
he said. 

His deportation put a strain on his re- 
lationship with his wife in the United 
States, and he has not seen his daugh- 
ters in 15 months. Living out of suitcases 
in a tiny studio in Seoul, Mr. Crapser said 
that he struggled to keep himself busy to 
fight depression and that his job oppor- 
tunities were extremely limited. 

“The language is the biggest barrier 
because of how late I came back here to 
Korea,” he said. 

Mr. Haines, another South Korea- 
born deportee, said he could barely pay 
his rent and buy food with the $5 an hour 
he earned as a bartender in Seoul. 

“I have been here for eight and a half 
years, and I am still having a hard time 
to survive,” he said. 

South Korea has begun devising post- 
adoption services in recent years, as 
more adoptees have returned. But 
returnees like Mr. Clay suffered an add- 
ed obstacle in their birth country, where 
a cultural stigma against mental illness 
made it difficult for them to get proper 
care. Mr. Clay, also known by his Korean 
name, Kim Sang-pil, was found aban- 
doned in Seoul in 1981, according to Holt 
Children’s Services, the adoption 
agency that sent him to the United 
States. 


His first adoption into an American 
family in 1983 did not work out. He was 
placed with another family in Philadel- 
phia a year later. Reached by email, his 
American father, Joseph Clay, declined 
to answer questions for this article. 

ICE said Mr. Clay had been deported 
after “accumulating a lengthy criminal 
history dating back nearly two decades 
— the most serious of which included 
criminal convictions for robbery and 
multiple theft and drug-related of- 
fenses.” Holt also said it had learned 
from Mr. Clay’s American family that he 
had been in and out of mental hospitals. 

Back in South Korea, Mr. Clay also 
lived his life going in and out of mental 
clinics and being shunted back and forth 
among social agencies like Holt and the 
Korea Adoption Services. None of them, 
critics said, provided him with the as- 
sistance he needed. A 2014 medical 
record from a South Korean hospital 
showed that he had been given a diagno- 
sis of bipolar affective disorder. 

In January, Mr. Clay drank paint thin- 
ner and was hospitalized. But mental 
clinics often did not want him because 
they did not have an English-speaking 
staff. 

“He said he wanted to die,” said Ms. 
Ko, his caseworker. “He said there was 
nothing he could do in South Korea.” 

South Korea sent a delegation to the 
United States Congress this spring to 
appeal for support for the Adoptee Citi- 
zenship Act, a proposed law that would 
give citizenship to anyone adopted be- 
fore turning 18, regardless of how long 
ago the adoption took place. The bill 
stalled in Congress during the election 
last year, but advocates are campaign- 
ing to reintroduce it. 

After Mr. Clay’s death, South Korean 
government officials said they were dis- 
cussing better protection for deportees. 

But Mr. Crapser, who believes he 
should have automatically become a na- 
turalized American citizen, said South 
Korea should “stand up to the United 
States and say ‘no’ ” when it deports 
adoptees sent over decades ago with an 
understanding that they would become 
American citizens. 

Instead, South Korea expected the 
returnees to “be able to act, behave, 
work, speak, everything like a native 
Korean,” he said. “It’s impossible.” 



EDGAR SU/REUTERS 

The residence in Singapore of former Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, center. He did not 
want it to become a museum after his death in 2015, and said it should be demolished. 
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Arab nations rift 


with Qatar is welcome in Iran 
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Doha, the capital of Qatar. Iran has been sending planeloads of food into Qatar ever since the country’s Arab neighbors accused Doha of financing terrorism and set up a blockade. 


TEHRAN 


For Tehran, confrontation 
came just as entire Persian 
Gulf lined up against it 

BY THOMAS ERDBRINK 

Iran’s leaders have been noticeably re- 
strained in their response to the Qatar 
crisis, and for good reason, analysts say 
Not only have they welcomed it, they 
would be happy to see it quietly drag on. 

Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Egypt and the 
United Arab Emirates cut diplomatic 
and commercial ties with Qatar last 
month for what they said was its financ- 
ing of terrorism and working too closely 
with Iran. 

They then delivered a list of 13 de- 
mands that Qatar has dismissed as a 
grave infringement on its sovereignty 
and threatened further sanctions if 
those were not met. On Sunday, they ex- 
tended the deadline to meet the de- 
mands by 48 hours to late Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, after nobody blinked, the 
four nations vowed to press ahead with 
the air, sea and diplomatic blockade. 

For Tehran’s clerical leaders, the con- 
frontation between putative Persian 
Gulf allies came at a particularly auspi- 
cious time — when the entire Sunni 
Arab world seemed lined up against 
them after President Trump’s visit to 
Saudi Arabia in May. 

“They wanted to weaken us,” Mashal- 
lah Shamsolvaezin, an Iranian journal- 
ist, said with a chuckle, “but now they 
are losing themselves.” 

While Iran and Qatar share one of the 
largest gas fields in the world and have 
diplomatic relations, Qatar is of little or 
no strategic value to Iran. 

About the most that Tehran has had to 
say about the situation was a mild re- 
mark from President Hassan Rouhani, 
who told the emir of Qatar, Sheikh 
Tamim bin Hamad al-Thani, that “Iran’s 
airspace, sea and ground transport links 
will always be open to Qatar, our broth- 
erly and neighbor country.” 

After Mr. Trump’s visit, however, 
Tehran was preparing to face a united 
bloc of wealthy, militarily well-equipped 
Persian Gulf nations ready to isolate 
Iran with the enthusiastic backing of the 
United States. Saudi Arabia had bought 
$100 billion worth of American weapons 
and had formed a close partnership 


“We try to act rationally, because 
the opponents in the region are 
young and unripe and irrational 
in their approach with Qatar.” 

against Tehran with Mr. Trump. 

The United States, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel were painting Iran as the primary 
source of instability in the region, a na- 
tion supporting terrorist groups in Yem- 
en, Lebanon and Gaza and fighting on 
behalf of the government of President 


Bashar al-Assad in Syria. The road to 
ratcheting up the pressure on Iran — a 
sectarian rival hated by the Saudi king- 
dom for its version of political Islam — 
seemed open. 

Then they started fighting among 
themselves. 

A Qatari news report, subsequently 
dismissed by the Qatari government as 
fake, was said to have quoted the emir as 
saying he wanted to ease tensions with 
Iran. 

Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates reacted furiously, starting a di- 


plomatic and trade blockade against the 
gas-rich nation, handing over the list of 
13 demands — “Demand 13: agree to all 
our demands” — and even forbidding 
their citizens to wear Barcelona soccer 
jerseys because they bear the name of 
the team’s sponsor, Qatar Airways. 

One of those demands is that Qatar 
close a Turkish military base, which 
would alienate Turkey, a NATO member 
and an ally of Saudi Arabia in Syria. “In- 
stead of making an Arab NATO, they are 
only making more enemies,” said 
Hamidreza Taraghi, an analyst in Iran. 


“In the end, only America is benefiting, 
selling all those weapons to those coun- 
tries.” 

But even there, the Persian Gulf con- 
frontation is creating some nervous mo- 
ments for the Pentagon, which is run- 
ning the Syria air campaign out of a ma- 
jor American base in Qatar. 

It was a familiar turn of events for the 
clerics in Tehran, whose regional com- 
petition with Saudi Arabia and other 
Arab countries sometimes means just 
waiting for the Saudis to shoot them- 
selves in the foot, analysts here say. 


That strategy seems even more ap- 
propriate with the rise of Mohammed 
bin Salman, 31, the recently named 
Saudi crown prince, who is developing a 
reputation for impulsive foreign policy 
moves that do not work out as planned. 
He is the architect of the Saudi war in 
neighboring Yemen, which was sup- 
posed to be a blitzkrieg that would end in 
two days but is dragging into its third 
year and has caused a horrific humani- 
tarian crisis. 

Now, the crown prince is seen as the 
driving force behind the effort to isolate 
Qatar. 

Meanwhile, Iranian news outlets 
have gleefully reported how the country 
is reaping fees for the increased use of 
its airspace by Qatar Airways. 

Over the years, Iran has usually pre- 
ferred to play the long game, lying low 
and working with local proxies rather 
than going for quick victories. 

When, for instance, Mr. Assad was 
threatened by forces backed by Saudi 
Arabia, Tehran quietly drip fed first hun- 
dreds and now thousands of troops into 
the conflict. It drew on numerous 
sources, especially the battle-hardened 
soldiers of the Lebanese Shiite militia, 
Hezbollah; Shiite militias from Iraq; 
and Afghans conscripted into the Irani- 
an armed forces. 

Qatar cannot expect support beyond 
the planeloads of food it has already 
been sent, analysts say. It is cherry sea- 
son in Iran, so most probably the Qataris 
are now chewing on those, some people 
suggest here. 

“Our interests are best served if there 
is no war, conflict or any further tensions 
in our region,” said Hossein Sheik- 
holeslam, an adviser to Iran’s foreign 
minister, Mohammad Javad Zarif. “We 
try to act rationally, because the oppo- 
nents in the region are young and unripe 
and irrational in their approach with Qa- 
tar.” 

Watching from the sidelines, while en- 
emies fight, can have benefits. “It’s like 
Kuwait, when Saddam Hussein invaded 
it in 1990 — our enemy makes a move 
and weakens himself,” Mr. Taraghi, the 
analyst, said. 

The only thing Iran did in that case 
was to open its airspace when Mr. Hus- 
sein needed a safe haven for his fighter 
jets when the United States invaded. He 
sent over 100 warplanes. The Iranians 
said, “Thank you” — and never returned 
them. 

“We just remained neutral and won,” 
Mr. Taraghi said. 


Payoff for security contractors 


MOSCOW 


In Russian-Syrian deals, 
if you take an oil field from 
ISIS, you get rights to it 

BY ANDREW E. KRAMER 

The Kremlin is bringing a new weapon 
to the fight against the Islamic State mil- 
itant group in Syria, using market-based 
incentives tied to oil and mining rights 
to reward private security contractors 
who secure territory from the ex- 
tremists, Russian news outlets have re- 
ported. 

So far, two Russian companies are 
known to have received contracts under 
the new policy, according to the reports : 
Evro Polis, which is set to receive profits 
from oil and gas wells it seizes from the 
Islamic State using contract soldiers, 
and Stroytransgaz, which signed a phos- 
phate-mining deal for a site that was un- 
der militant control at the time. 

The agreements, made with the 
Syrian government, are seen as incen- 
tives for companies affiliated with Rus- 
sian security contractors, who report- 
edly employ about 2,500 soldiers in the 
country, to push the Islamic State, also 
known as ISIS or ISIL, out of territory 
near Palmyra, in central Syria. 

Most Middle Eastern wars are sus- 
pected of having some variant of this 
deal, but it is seldom made as explicit as 
in the Russian contracts. 

“It’s all very simple,” Ivan P. Kono- 
valov, director of the Center for Stra- 
tegic Trends Studies, said by telephone 
of the deals, struck in December but just 
recently reported. “If a company pro- 
vides security, then the country getting 
that service should pay. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how the payment is made.” 


m 


In the petroleum deal, Evro Polis, a 
corporation formed last summer, will re- 
ceive a 25 percent share of oil and 
natural gas produced on territory it cap- 
tures from the Islamic State, the news 
site Fontanka.ru reported. 

The website has a record of accu- 
rately reporting about private security 
companies in Russia, and just last 
month Washington appeared to corrob- 
orate one of its earlier reports by impos- 
ing sanctions on a Russian whose activi- 
ties first came to light in the publication. 

Fontanka’s latest article on the topic, 
published last week, detailed how Evro 
Polis was cooperating with a shadowy 
Russian private security group called 
Wagner, which American sanctions sug- 
gest has also provided contract soldiers 
to the war in Ukraine. 

Last month, the United States Treas- 
ury Department imposed sanctions on 
Dmitri Utkin, the founder of Wagner. 
Fontanka first linked Mr. Utkin to Wag- 
ner in an article in 2015. 

“The arrangement returns to the 
times of Francis Drake and Cecil 
Rhodes,” it noted, referring to two fig- 
ures from British history whose careers 
mixed warfare and private profit. 

Evro Polis, according to Fontanka and 
public company records in Russia, is 
part of a network of companies owned 
by Evgeniy Prigozhin, a St. Petersburg 
businessman close to President 
Vladimir V. Putin and known as “the 
Kremlin’s chef” for his exclusive ca- 
tering contracts with the administra- 
tion. His company, Concord Catering, 
also supplies food to many of Moscow’s 
public schools, according to Russian 
news reports. 

Journalists have reported that Mr. 
Prigozhin engaged in another recent 
Russian experiment in restoring influ- 
ence abroad while keeping costs down: 
He set up a factory of so-called internet 
trolls in St. Petersburg, an office packed 


with low-paid people posting online un- 
der assumed identities to influence pub- 
lic opinion in foreign countries, includ- 
ing the United States. 

In the other deal, the Russian energy 
company Stroytransgaz won rights to 
mine phosphate in central Syria under 
the condition that it secure the mine site, 
the Russian news outlet RBC reported. 

Stroytransgaz, which is majority- 
owned by another Russian under United 
States sanctions, Gennady Timchenko, 
signed a deal with the Syrian govern- 
ment to resume mining at the Sharqiya 
phosphate deposit, which was under Is- 
lamic State control at the time, RBC re- 
ported. Under the agreement, an un- 
identified Russian private military con- 
tractor would guard the site. 

In this instance, however, Russian, 
Iranian and Syrian soldiers — rather 
than private contractors — conducted 
the operations in May that expelled Is- 
lamic State militants from the mining 
site, RBC reported. 

In anticipation of the commercial pay- 
off, the report said, a Russian ship laden 
with mining equipment docked at the 
Syrian port city of Tartus, where Russia 
has a naval base, even before the mili- 
tary operation began. 

Russian officials have not commented 
publicly on either deal. The Russian En- 
ergy Ministry did not respond to written 
questions about the reported oil and gas 
deal. The owner of Evro Polis did not re- 
ply to an email sent to an address listed 
on company records. 

Asked on a conference call with jour- 
nalists about the Syrian oil deal, the 
Kremlin press secretary, Dmitri S. 
Peskov, said, “We do not monitor some 
entrepreneurial activity” of Russian 
companies abroad. 

Mr. Konovalov, the military analyst, 
said the Syrian government was more 
than willing to strike such deals, trading 
natural resources for security. 

“They get the better side of this con- 
tract,” he said. “They get our participa- 
tion in the security sector in Syria, 
which is very valuable.” 

The Fontanka report suggested that 
Russian security contractors had al- 
ready put the agreement to work, fight- 
ing to expel the Islamic State from 
natural gas fields near Palmyra. 

The Russian security contractors are 
training and fighting alongside a unit of 
the Syrian Army called ISIS Hunters, 
whose exploits are widely promoted in 
the Russian state news media. The 
Fontanka report linked to a video filmed 
from a body camera worn by a Russian- 
speaking soldier with ISIS Hunters dur- 
ing a firefight in the desert. 

“Friendly, don’t shoot!” the soldier 
yelled in Russian, apparently to other 
Russian soldiers nearby. 


Hwaida Saad contributed reporting 
from Beirut, Lebanon, and Ivan Nech- 
epurenkofrom Moscow. 
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An oil field near Homs, Syria, in February, while government forces were advancing on the 
city. Russian security contractors are said to employ about 2,500 soldiers in the country. 
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Chinas leader has weak point: North Korea 
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President Xi Jinping of China privately disparages North Korea’s leader as reckless, but he fears that if the regime in Pyongyang falls, his country might be flooded with refugees. 


BEIJING 


Xi fears destabilization 
of his neighbor more 
than a ballistic missile 


BY JANE PERLEZ 

Xi Jinping, China’s leader, is known as 
the Chairman of Everything. He makes 
decisions daily on the economy, the mili- 
tary, foreign policy, human rights and 
more. 

Yet on North Korea he is stuck. A 
strongman who usually acts with preci- 
sion and boldness, Mr. Xi has been reluc- 
tant to take on the North’s leader, Kim 
Jong-un, ostensibly a Chinese ally, 
whom he privately disparages to West- 
ern leaders as young and reckless. 

The test on Tuesday of the North’s 
first intercontinental ballistic missile 
has raised the question of what is Chi- 
na’s red line for its ally, and whether the 
test will force Mr. Xi to act decisively 
against North Korea as the Trump ad- 
ministration is asking him to do. 

The answer? He will probably do lit- 
tle, if anything. 

As much as Mr. Xi disapproves of 
North Korea’s nuclear program, he fears 
even more the end of Mr. Kim’s regime, a 
unified Korea with American troops on 
his border and a flood of refugees from 
the North into China. And despite North 
Korea’s missile advancement on Tues- 
day, Mr. Xi still has some breathing 
room, Chinese military and strategic ex- 
perts said. 

Chinese military experts are assess- 
ing the launch more conservatively than 
their American counterparts, saying 
they were not convinced the missile was 
an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

“This test may or may not be an 
ICBM,” said Wu Riqiang, associate pro- 
fessor of international affairs at Renmin 
University. He said the missile was 
“probably unable to hit Alaska.” 

In contrast, American experts said 
the North Koreans had crossed a thresh- 
old, if only just, with a missile that ap- 
peared able to reach Alaska. While the 
missile traveled only about 580 miles, it 
did so by reaching 1,700 miles into space 
and re-entering the atmosphere, North 
Korean, South Korean and Japanese of- 
ficials said. 

China may be increasingly frustrated 
by the North’s behavior, but it has never 
been the target of Mr. Kim’s weapons. 
The United States is the North’s de- 
clared enemy and the ultimate target of 
its nuclear arsenal. 

More worrisome to China than the 
missile advances was the prospect of 
North Korea’s sixth test of a nuclear 


bomb, Mr. Wu and other experts said. 
China’s northeast, a depressed area of 
smaller cities and rusted industries, 
runs along the border with North Korea, 
not far from the tests. The nuclear test- 
ing site at Punggye-ri in North Korea is 
so close to the Chinese border that 
residents in the city of Yanji have com- 
plained that their windows rattled dur- 
ing the last several tests. 

When the North tested a nuclear 
weapon in September 2016, local 
residents said they were afraid of large- 
scale leaks of radioactive material. 
Some said they were concerned that the 
North may actually use the bomb 
against China. 

“For China, a sixth nuclear test repre- 
sents a graver threat than an ICBM 
test,” said Feng Zhang, a fellow in po- 
litical science at the Australian National 
University. “North Korea’s ICBMs 


threaten the U.S. more than China, but 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons and the 
testing of them near the Chinese border 
are a strategic and environmental 
threat to China.” 

Mr. Wu said, “The missile launch just 
isn’t as pressing for China as a nuclear 
test might be.” 

But no matter the North’s behavior, it 
would be very difficult for Mr. Xi to de- 
clare a red line with Pyongyang, either 
officially or unofficially, said Cheng 
Xiaohe, associate professor of interna- 
tional relations at Renmin University. 

“The ICBM is not a Chinese red line — 
even the U.S. does not draw that line 
clearly and unequivocally,” Mr. Cheng 
said. If China did draw such a red line, he 
said, “China or the U.S. must automati- 
cally take retaliatory actions,” such as 
Beijing cutting off oil supplies to North 
Korea. 


But China cannot afford to squeeze 
the North so hard — by cutting off fuel, 
for example, or basic trade — that the 
country destabilizes, sending refugees 
pouring over the border. 

Mr. Xi is at least publicly expressing 
disapproval of North Korea’s latest ac- 
tions. 

He was in Russia visiting President 
Vladimir V. Putin when the North an- 
nounced it had successfully tested an 
ICBM. The two leaders issued a joint 
statement calling for negotiations that 
would aim to freeze the North’s arsenal 
in exchange for limitations on the Amer- 
ican military posture in South Korea. 

Instead of penalizing North Korea, 
China has been calling for such negotia- 
tions for many months. The Trump ad- 
ministration has declined. 

Beyond cracking down on trade be- 
tween the two nations, Mr. Xi holds few 


cards against North Korea, and he has 
little choice but to rely on a kind of stra- 
tegic hesitation, said a Chinese analyst 
of foreign affairs who sometimes ad- 
vises the government. 

“Xi as a strategist is facing an an- 
guished choice to use up his means on 
Kim Jong-un while having no confi- 
dence at all that it would be effective,” 
said the analyst, Shi Yinhong, a profes- 
sor of international relations at Renmin 
University. “What can this strategist 
do? A sort of hesitation is unavoidable.” 

Mr. Xi is facing an increasingly “deter- 
mined and decisive” Mr. Kim, and he is 
also confronted by an American presi- 
dent who is not easy to deal with, Mr. Shi 
said. 

“Xi and Trump are unable to see eye 
to eye for long, and even if they were, it 
would be extremely difficult to thwart 
Kim for long,” he said. 


First strike risks staggering casualties in the South 



NORTH KOREA, FROM PAGE 1 
precedent for a military attack aimed at 
destroying a country’s nuclear arsenal. 

The last time the United States is 
known to have seriously considered at- 
tacking the North was in 1994, more than 
a decade before its first nuclear test. The 
defense secretary at the time, William J. 
Perry, asked the Pentagon to prepare 
plans for a “surgical strike” on a nuclear 
reactor, but he backed off after conclud- 
ing it would set off warfare that could 
leave hundreds of thousands dead. 

The stakes are even higher now. 
American officials believe North Korea 
has built as many as a dozen nuclear 
bombs — perhaps many more — and 
can mount them on missiles capable of 
hitting much of Japan and South Korea. 

Earlier in his term, President Trump 
tried to change the dynamics of the cri- 
sis by forcing the North and its main 
economic benefactor, China, to recon- 
sider Washington’s willingness to start a 
war. He spoke bluntly about the possibil- 
ity of a “major, major conflict” on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula, ordered warships into 
nearby waters and vowed to “solve” the 
nuclear problem. 

But Mr. Trump had backed off consid- 
erably in recent weeks, emphasizing ef- 
forts to pressure China to rein in Mr. Kim 
with sanctions instead. 

After all, a pre-emptive American at- 
tack would very likely fail to wipe out 
North Korea’s arsenal, because some of 
the North’s facilities are deep in moun- 
tain caves or underground, and many of 
its missiles are on mobile launchers. 

The North has warned that it would 
immediately retaliate by launching nu- 
clear missiles. But predicting how Mr. 
Kim would actually respond to a limited 
attack is an exercise in strategic game 
theory, with many analysts arguing that 
he would refrain from immediately go- 
ing nuclear or using his stockpile of 
chemical and biological weapons to 
avoid provoking a nuclear response 
from the United States. 

OPENING SALVOS 

North and South Korea, separated by 
the world’s most heavily armed border, 
have had more than half a century to 
prepare for a resumption of the war that 
was suspended in 1953. While the 
North’s weaponry is less advanced, the 
South suffers a distinct geographical 
disadvantage: Nearly half its popula- 
tion lives within 50 miles of the 
Demilitarized Zone, including the 10 mil- 
lion people in Seoul, its capital. 

“You have this massive agglomera- 
tion of everything that is important in 
South Korea — government, business 
and the huge population — and all of it is 


in this gigantic megalopolis that starts 
30 miles from the border and ends 70 
miles from the border,” said Robert E. 
Kelly, a professor of political science at 
Pusan National University in South Ko- 
rea. “In terms of national security, it’s 
just nuts.” 

North Korea has positioned as many 
as 8,000 artillery cannons and rocket 
launchers on its side of the Demil- 
itarized Zone, analysts say, an arsenal 
capable of raining up to 300,000 rounds 
on the South in the first hour of a coun- 
terattack. That means it can inflict 
tremendous damage without resorting 
to weapons of mass destruction. 

Mr. Kim could order a limited re- 
sponse, by hitting a base near the 
Demilitarized Zone, for example, and 
then pausing before doing more. But 
most analysts expect the North would 
escalate quickly if attacked, to inflict as 
much damage as possible in case the 
United States and South Korea were 
preparing an invasion. 

“North Korea knows it is the endgame 
and will not go down without a fight,” 
said Jeffrey W. Hornung of the RAND 
Corporation, adding, “I think it is going 
to be a barrage.” 

The North has often threatened to 
turn Seoul into a “sea of fire,” but the 
vast majority of its artillery has a range 
of three to six miles and cannot reach 
the city, analysts say. 

The North has deployed at least three 
systems, though, that can reach the 
Seoul metropolitan area: Koksan 170- 
millimeter guns and 240-millimeter 
multiple-rocket launchers capable of 
hitting the northern suburbs and parts 
of the city, and 300-millimeter multiple- 
rocket launchers, which may be able to 
hit targets beyond Seoul. 

A study published by the Nautilus In- 
stitute for Security and Sustainability in 
2012, accounting for these and other fac- 
tors such as population density, con- 
cluded that the initial hours of an artil- 
lery barrage by the North focused on 
military targets would result in nearly 
3,000 fatalities, while one targeting 
civilians would kill nearly 30,000 people. 

The North could compound the dam- 
age by also firing ballistic missiles at 
Seoul. But Joseph S. Bermudez Jr., a 
North Korea expert at AllSource Analy- 
sis, a defense intelligence consultancy, 
said it was more likely to use missiles to 
target military installations, including 
American bases in Japan. 

THE DEFENSE 

United States and South Korean forces 
could be put on alert and brace for retali- 
ation before any attempt to knock out 
North Korea’s nuclear program. But 


“I think it is going 
to be a barrage ” 

there is little they can do to defend Seoul 
against a barrage of artillery. 

The South can intercept some ballistic 
missiles with the recently installed Ter- 
minal High Altitude Area Defense sys- 
tem, as well as Patriot and Hawk sys- 
tems. But it does not have anything like 
Israel’s Iron Dome that can destroy in- 
coming artillery shells and rockets, 
which fly at lower altitudes. 

Instead, South Korean and American 
troops would employ traditional “coun- 
terbattery” tactics — using radar and 
other techniques to determine the loca- 
tion of the North’s guns when they are 
moved out of their bunkers and fired, 
and then using rockets and airstrikes to 
knock them out. 

David Maxwell, associate director for 
the Center for Security Studies at 
Georgetown University and a veteran of 
five tours in South Korea with the 
United States Army, said the Pentagon 
was constantly upgrading its counter- 
battery capabilities. But he added, 
“There is no silver bullet solution that 
can defeat North Korean fire before they 


inflict significant damage on Seoul and 
South Korea.” 

Based on counterbattery efforts in the 
Iraq war, the Nautilus Institute study es- 
timates that North Korea might lose 
about 1 percent of its artillery every hour 
to American and South Korean counter- 
battery fire, or more than a fifth of its ar- 
senal after a day of fighting. 

What makes the situation so danger- 
ous is how easy it would be for either 
side to take action that leads the other to 
conclude an all-out war is imminent and 
escalate the battle. The United States 
and South Korea could hit targets be- 
sides artillery, including supply lines 
and communication facilities, for exam- 
ple. The North could send tanks and 
troops across the border and drop spe- 
cial forces into the South’s ports. 

Especially perilous would be any hint 
that the United States and South Korea 
were preparing a “decapitation” strike 
against the North Korean leadership, 
which could lead a desperate Mr. Kim to 
turn to nuclear or biochemical weapons. 

CIVILIAN PREPARATION 

All things considered, analysts say, it 
could take American and South Korean 
forces three to four days to overwhelm 
North Korea’s artillery. 


How much damage North Korea in- 
flicts in that time depends in part on 
South Korea’s ability to get people to 
safety quickly. The Nautilus Institute 
study projects 60,000 fatalities in the 
first full day of a surprise artillery attack 
on military targets around Seoul, the 
majority in the first three hours. 
Casualty estimates for an attack on the 
civilian population are much higher, 
with some studies projecting more than 
300,000 dead in the opening days. 

The Seoul metropolitan government 
says there are nearly 3,300 bomb shel- 
ters in the city, enough to accommodate 
all 10 million of its residents. In Gyeong- 
gi Province, which surrounds the capital 
like a doughnut, the provincial govern- 
ment counts about 3,700 shelters. Many 
train stations in the region double as 
shelters, and most large buildings have 
underground parking garages where 
people fleeing artillery attacks can seek 
cover. 

“For the first 72 hours,” said Nam 
Kyung-pil, governor of Gyeonggi Prov- 
ince, “each individual will have to save 
their own lives or be prepared by them- 
selves.” 


Su-hyun Lee and Rick Gladstone contrib- 
uted reporting. 


Germany 
could seek 
its security 
in Europe 

THE INTERPRETER 


Legal review suggests 
financing nuclear shield 
from France or Britain 

BY MAX FISHER 

A review recently commissioned by the 
German Parliament has determined 
that the country could legally finance 
the British or French nuclear weapons 
programs in exchange for their protec- 
tion. The European Union could do the 
same if it changed its budgeting rules, 
the study found. 

The German assessment comes after 
months of discussion in Berlin over 
whether Europe can still rely on Ameri- 
can security assurances, which Presi- 
dent Trump has called into question. 
Some have called for considering, as a 
replacement, a pan-European nuclear 
umbrella of existing French and British 
warheads. 

The assessment provides a legal 
framework for such a plan. Britain or 
France, it finds, could legally base nucle- 
ar warheads on German soil. 

The document states that “President 
Trump and his contradictory state- 
ments on NATO” have led to fears “that 
the U.S. could reduce its nuclear com- 
mitment” to Europe. 

While the review is only an endorse- 
ment of the plan’s legality — not a deter- 
mination to take action — it is the first 
indication that such an idea has escalat- 
ed from informal discussion to official 
policy-making channels. 

Few analysts believe that Germany 
or the European Union is on the verge of 
pursuing a replacement nuclear um- 
brella. Most German officials still op- 
pose such a plan, which would face steep 
public opposition and diplomatic hur- 
dles. Even proponents consider it a last 
resort. 

Nonetheless, analysts say, the review 
indicates the growing seriousness with 
which Germany is preparing for the pos- 
sible loss of the American guarantees 
that have safeguarded and united Euro- 
pean allies since World War II. 

“Someone wanted to see whether this 
could work,” said Ulrich Kuhn, a Ger- 
man nuclear analyst at the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. “It 
suggests people consider this a possibil- 
ity.” 

While few are convinced Germany 
could overcome its taboo against nucle- 
ar weapons anytime soon, the existence 
of the assessment suggests that under 
pressure from Mr. Trump and growing 
Russian aggression, the taboo has 
eroded to an extent. 

“The fact that they’re asking the ques- 
tion in itself is pretty important,” said 
Vipin Narang, a Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology political scientist 
who studies nuclear states. 

“What’s the line? Amateurs worry 
about strategy, professionals worry 
about logistics,’ ” Mr. Narang added, 
saying that the assessment, by evaluat- 


A formal document cites fears 
that the United States, in the 
Trump era, will scale back its 
commitment to Europe. 

ing fine-grain legal questions, “is getting 
into the logistics” of a European nuclear 
program. 

Germany, the assessment finds, could 
be granted shared control over deploy- 
ing those warheads under something 
called a “dual key” system, an arrange- 
ment that currently applies to American 
warheads based there. This would be in- 
tended to signal that the weapons would 
be used to protect all of Europe. 

The legal review was requested last 
year by Roderich Kiesewetter, a law- 
maker, a former colonel and a foreign 
policy spokesman with Germany’s gov- 
erning party, the Christian Democratic 
Union. Mr. Kiesewetter’s office said it 
was unclear why the assessment was 
made only now, months later. 

Mr. Kuhn suggested that the timing 
could be related to the French presiden- 
tial election, which elevated Emmanuel 
Macron, a pro-European centrist who 
has advocated closer defensive cooper- 
ation between France and Germany. 

Mr. Macron was elected on May 7. The 
legal review was concluded on May 23. 
It is unclear how long after that the find- 
ings were made public. 

Any version of this plan would likely 
hinge on French-German cooperation. 
Britain’s nuclear program is small and 
submarine-based. Its pending exit from 
the European Union could also preclude 
British involvement. 

France’s nuclear program, larger and 
more advanced, would be better suited 
to replace American capabilities, partic- 
ularly the small, battlefield warheads 
that would be most useful in repelling a 
potential Russian invasion. 

German financing and basing for the 
program would be intended to demon- 
strate its function as a guarantor of Eu- 
ropean security. Still, analysts say that 
securing legal authority is only a small, 
initial step, and one that might suggest 
Germany’s desire to avoid, more than 
pursue, such a drastic option. 
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Trump aides fretting 
over talks with Putin 



FRIEDEMANN VOGEL/EUROPEAN PRESSPHOTO AGENCY 

A protest this week in Hamburg, Germany, where a Group of 20 meeting will be the first high-level gathering since President Trump said America was leaving the Paris Agreement. 

Climate issue hangs over G-20 


TRUMP, FROM PAGE 1 
worked for the National Security Coun- 
cil and the State Department. “There is 
this gray cloud for the president of the 
investigations about collusion, so any 
kind of a deal is going to get the micro- 
scrutiny of, ‘Is this a giveaway to the 
Russians?’ ” 

Mr. Trump himself does not appear to 
be troubled by the meeting. He has told 
aides he is more annoyed by the 
prospect of being scolded by the Ger- 
man chancellor, Angela Merkel, and 
other leaders for pulling out of the Paris 
climate accords and for his hard line on 
immigration. 

Mr. Trump’s team said he might bring 
up Russia’s documented meddling in the 
2016 election, but he is unlikely to dwell 
on it: Doing so would emphasize doubts 
about the legitimacy of his election. 
Aides expect him to focus on matters in- 
volving Syria, including creating safe 
zones, fighting the Islamic State group 
and confronting Mr. Putin’s unwilling- 
ness to stop the government of Presi- 
dent Bashar al-Assad from using chemi- 
cal weapons against civilians. 

Before the meeting between the 
American and Russian presidents, Sec- 
retary of State Rex W. Tillerson said late 
on Wednesday that the United States “is 
prepared to explore the possibility” of 
expanded cooperation with Moscow in 
Syria, including a discussion of estab- 
lishing no-fly zones. 



JONATHAN ERNST/REUTERS 

Some have questioned President Trump’s 
willingness to be tough with Russia. 


The official statement listed several 
potential “joint mechanisms” with Rus- 
sia, including “no-fly zones, on the 
ground cease-fire observers and 
coordinated delivery of humanitarian 
assistance.” 

Mr. Tillerson cautioned, though, that 
the United States and Russia “certainly 
have unresolved differences on a num- 
ber of issues,” regarding Syria, and 
warned that no faction — presumably 
including the Assad government — be 
allowed to “illegitimately” retake or oc- 
cupy areas liberated in the current of- 
fensives. 

A day before Mr. Trump left Washing- 
ton, the White House announced that 
the meeting would be a formal bilateral 
discussion, rather than a quick pull- 
aside at the economic summit gathering 
that some had expected. 

The format benefits both. Mr. Putin, a 
canny one-on-one operator who once 
brought a Labrador to a meeting with 
Ms. Merkel because he knew she was 
afraid of dogs, will be able to take the 
measure of Mr. Trump. 

Mr. Trump’s aides are seeking struc- 
ture and predictability. They hope that a 
formal meeting, with aides present and 
an agenda, will leave less room for im- 
provisation and relegate Russia’s med- 
dling in the campaign to a secondary 


topic, behind more pressing policy con- 
cerns that the president is eager to ad- 
dress. 

“Nobody has found the slightest evi- 
dence of collusion, any evidence the 
vote was tampered with, so now they 
have turned their obsession to Russian 
‘interference,’ ” said Kellyanne Conway, 
the president’s senior counselor and for- 
mer campaign manager. “I don’t think 
that’s what the American people are in- 
terested in.” 

Still, lawmakers in both parties are 
pressing the president to stand tough. 
They signaled their wariness last month 
with a 98-2 vote in the Senate to codify 
sanctions against Russia and require 
that Congress review any move by the 
president to lift them, a step the White 
House is resisting. 

“Let’s be clear: The Russians inter- 
fered in our election and helped elect 
Donald Trump president,” said Senator 
Jack Reed, Democrat of Rhode Island 
and the ranking member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. “There is a 
serious, ongoing criminal investigation 
into this matter. And President Trump 
must refrain from any unilateral conces- 
sions to Russia.” 

Cognizant of the perils, the White 
House has planned Mr. Trump’s itiner- 
ary to counter the perception that he is 
too friendly with Moscow. 

But the substance and body language 
of his encounter with Mr. Putin will draw 
the most scrutiny. 

“I expect an Olympian level of macho 
posturing between these two leaders, 
who both understand the power of sym- 
bolism,” said Derek Chollet, a former as- 
sistant secretary of defense. “Putin will 
be very prepared for this meeting. He’s 
someone who is a master at manipula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Putin has signaled that he will 
press Mr. Trump to lift sanctions im- 
posed on Russia for its annexation of 
Crimea, its interference in Ukraine and 
its election meddling, and to hand over 
Russian diplomatic compounds on Long 
Island and in Maryland that the United 
States seized last year. 

The potential pitfalls are more than 
theoretical. White House officials recall 
with dread the images that emerged 
from Mr. Trump’s May meeting with 
Foreign Minister Sergey V. Lavrov and 
Ambassador Sergey I. Kislyak of Russia 
in the Oval Office, which showed the 
president grinning, laughing and clasp- 
ing hands with the Russian officials. 

The biggest concern, people who have 
spoken recently with members of his 
team said, is that Mr. Trump, in trying to 
forge a rapport, appears to be unwit- 
tingly siding with Mr. Putin. Like Mr. 
Trump, Mr. Putin has expressed disdain 
for the news media, and he asserted in a 
recent interview that secretive ele- 
ments within the United States govern- 
ment were working against the presi- 
dent’s agenda. Two people close to Mr. 
Trump said they expected the men to 
bond over their disdain for unflattering 
news. 

“You don’t want to come out of there 
saying, ‘We’re friends, and the enemy is 
the deep state and the media,’ ” said Mi- 
chael A. McFaul, a former ambassador 
to Russia. “If it were somebody else 
other than Trump, you could imagine a 
tough conversation about Ukraine and 
election meddling, but that’s probably 
too optimistic. Politics does constrain, I 
think, the parameters of the possible for 
any kind of major breakthrough.” 


United front appears 
unlikely in attempt to 
portray Trump as outsider 

BY LISA FRIEDMAN 

Efforts in Western Europe to isolate 
President Trump for rejecting the Paris 
climate change agreement appear to be 
faltering as leaders gather for a summit 
meeting in Hamburg, Germany, on Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

The gulf between Mr. Trump’s world- 
view and that of most European leaders 
on topics from trade to immigration will 
be on display. But nowhere is the differ- 
ence as stark as it is on climate change, 
which Mr. Trump has mocked as a hoax. 

In announcing last month that the 
United States would withdraw from the 
Paris Agreement, the president por- 
trayed the pact signed by 194 nations to 
cut planet-warming emissions as a bad 
deal for America. 

The German chancellor, Angela 
Merkel, has cast the agenda of the 
Group of 20 summit meeting as a stark 
contrast to Mr. Trump’s “America first” 
approach, particularly on climate 
change. She has called the Paris accord 
“irreversible,” and diplomats have ex- 
pressed hope that the 19 other members 
would make it clear that their support is 
unwavering. Environmental activists, 
hoping to highlight America’s status as 
an outlier, also are pushing hard for a 
united front against Mr. Trump. 

In recent days, however, those aiming 
to isolate the United States on climate is- 
sues have softened their language to say 


they hope an “overwhelming majority” 
embrace the Paris Agreement. Saudi 
Arabia has indicated it is unlikely to 
climb on board, and Russia, Turkey and 
Indonesia are sending mixed signals 
about how forcefully they will declare 
their support for the Paris deal. 

“Huge efforts are underway now to 
make sure as many countries as possi- 
ble hold the line and compensate for 
America’s withdrawal by redoubling 
their efforts. How far this goes, I have 
my doubts,” said Dennis Snower, presi- 
dent of the Kiel Institute for the World 
Economy, a leading German think tank 
advising the European Commission, the 
executive arm of the European Union, 
ahead of the summit meeting. 

“It doesn’t look good,” he said. 

The Group of 20 meeting is the first 
high-level diplomatic gathering since 
Mr. Trump said America was leaving the 
agreement. How full-throated a case 
other rich nations are willing to make 
for the climate deal now could set the 
tone for years to come. 

Some fear the future of the Paris 
Agreement itself could be at stake. At a 
minimum, a weak statement or one that 
fails to clearly cast the United States as a 
renegade on climate change would sig- 
nal that leaders are reluctant to jeopar- 
dize deals on trade or security by an- 
tagonizing the Trump administration 
over climate issues. 

“This is a litmus test. How does the 
world behave?” said Jonathan Per- 
shing, former special envoy for climate 
change under President Barack Obama 
and now director of the William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation’s envi- 
ronment program. 


Climate change policy is playing out 
in two places at the Group of 20. The first 
is in a document currently titled “G20 
Action Plan on Climate and Energy for 
Growth,” which tells how nations can 
make good on their pledges. A May 5 
draft obtained by The New York Times 
calls for nations to meet the emissions 
goals they set as part of the Paris Agree- 
ment. A footnote explains the United 
States is reviewing its policies. 

An important second place is the 
Group of 20 communique, the leaders’ 
official report of the summit meeting. 
The Trump administration clearly will 


Saudi Arabia has indicated it 
will side with the United States, 
and Russia, Turkey and Indonesia 
are sending mixed signals. 

not accept language that commits the 20 
members to the Paris Agreement, but 
France and Germany are indicating 
they will not accept anything less. 

“It would be great to have a clear mes- 
sage that everyone understands we 
need to be taking action on climate 
change, and the Paris Agreement is crit- 
ical to that. Canada is really pushing for 
that,” said Catherine McKenna, the Ca- 
nadian minister of the environment. 

A proposal by Germany says leaders 
“take note of the decision of the United 
States of America to withdraw from the 
Paris Agreement. The United States af- 
firms its strong commitment to a global 
approach that lowers emissions while 
supporting economic growth and im- 
proving energy security needs.” The 


other countries, it says, agree that the 
Paris accord is “irreversible.” 

A Trump administration official de- 
clined to say whether that language 
would be accepted but said the United 
States was not trying to pull other coun- 
tries away from the agreement. 

“From a high level, what we’re look- 
ing for is a positive outcome, one in 
which the chancellor and the president 
can walk away happy,” the official said. 
“We’re very much committed to a unity 
document.” 

That is a way of saying the adminis- 
tration would prefer not to be left as a 
footnote again the way it was in the re- 
cent statement by the Group of 7’s envi- 
ronment ministers. The Trump adminis- 
tration refused to support language call- 
ing the Paris Agreement “irreversible” 
and central to the “security and prosper- 
ity of our planet.” If the Trump adminis- 
tration and other leaders cannot agree 
on a way to sum up their divergent opin- 
ions on climate change, trade and other 
issues, Ms. Merkel might be forced to 
simply write a summary of where vari- 
ous countries stand. 

“A collision course is unavoidable, but 
the chancellor is doing her very best to 
avoid one,” Mr. Snower said. 

Conservatives in the United States 
say Europeans should know by now that 
goading Mr. Trump is likely to fail. 

“It’s like trying to poke a bear,” said 
Nicolas Loris, a research fellow in ener- 
gy and environmental policy at the Her- 
itage Foundation. “President Trump 
will stick to his convictions. I don’t think 
any type of pressure from Merkel or any 
of the other 19 countries is going to 
change that.” 


For Russia, meeting of leaders looks like a winner 
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Russian President Vladimir V. Putin, right, and Prime Minister Dmitri A. Medvedev in 
Moscow on Wednesday. President Trump will meet Mr. Putin in Germany on Friday. 


MOSCOW 


BY NEIL MACFARQUHAR 

With the long-awaited first meeting be- 
tween President Vladimir V. Putin and 
President Trump finally in sight, the 
Kremlin is hoping at a minimum to in- 
ject some clarity into a relationship so 
far marred by contradictions, anxiety, 
scattered recriminations and, on occa- 
sion, astonishing bonhomie. 

“As for the policy of the U.S. adminis- 
tration, we have to understand first 
what it will involve,” Sergei A. Ryabkov, 
the deputy foreign minister of Russia, 
told a conference of foreign policy ex- 
perts from both countries in Moscow 
last week. “This is what we are actually 
trying to do, in an utmost active manner, 
right now.” 

Whatever the outcome of the encoun- 
ter on Friday — which although on the 
sidelines of the Group of 20 summit 
meeting of world leaders in Hamburg, 
Germany, is expected to overshadow it 
— the Kremlin is betting that Mr. Putin 
can stage manage the event so that he 
comes out looking like the stronger 
party. 

If nothing much emerges from the 
meeting, analysts said, the Kremlin can 
repeat the standard Russian line that 
Mr. Trump is weak, hamstrung by do- 
mestic politics. 

But if Mr. Trump agrees to work with 
Mr. Putin despite the litany of Russian 
transgressions beginning with the an- 
nexation of Crimea and ending with its 
interference in the 2016 presidential 
election, he will also look weak while Mr. 
Putin can claim that he reconstructed 
the relationship. 

“It is a win-win situation for Putin,” 
said Andrei Kolesnikov, a political ana- 


lyst at the Carnegie Moscow Center. 

Mr. Putin nevertheless does face 
some hurdles. First and foremost, it is 
unclear what he has to offer in exchange 
for American cooperation — other than 
cooperation in Syria and great sympa- 
thy for Mr. Trump’s plight at the hands of 
what Russia refers to as the American 
“deep state,” including the news media. 

There is some speculation that Mr. 
Trump might be glibly walking into a 
trap where he will be played by the Rus- 
sian leader. On the American side, Mr. 
Trump’s national security adviser, Lt. 
Gen. H. R. McMaster, said last week 
that there was “no specific agenda — it’s 
really going to be whatever the presi- 
dent wants to talk about.” 

In contrast, Mr. Putin will surely show 
up with finely honed talking points de- 


signed to forge closer cooperation and to 
reaffirm Russia’s old Soviet role as the 
equal of the United States in umpiring 
global affairs. 

“Putin will try to exploit that advan- 
tage,” said Vladimir Frolov, a prominent 
columnist who writes frequently on for- 
eign policy. Mr. Putin has made it his 
mission to curb what he considers the 
dangerous impulse of all American 
presidents, including Mr. Trump, to in- 
terfere globally without consulting 
other powers. 

Some in the United States, and in the 
West in general, view Mr. Putin with 
new distrust given the sense that Russia 
has abandoned cooperation in favor of 
actively working to undermine Western 
alliances and open, democratic systems. 

Yet, Mr. Trump has shown little stom- 


ach for condemning Russia, and both 
presidents will most likely want to avoid 
as much as possible the topic of Russian 
meddling in the 2016 election. 

The Kremlin is aware that Trump crit- 
ics will be watching for further signs 
that the American leader is soft on Rus- 
sia. “Trump is being accused of cooper- 
ating with Russia, so if he makes any 
concessions to Moscow, these accusa- 
tions will gain strength,” said Aleksei 
Makarkin, deputy head of the Center for 
Political Technologies, a Moscow think 
tank. 

Mr. Putin has denied any meddling, 
and Russia blames endemic Russopho- 
bia for preventing Mr. Trump from being 
himself. That is how Moscow explains 
any American action seen as hostile, 
ranging from more aggressive military 
attacks in Syria to congressional efforts 
to buttress economic sanctions first 
prompted by the Ukraine crisis. 

The Kremlin has watched, chagrined, 
as the Trump administration rolled back 
various positions stated during the cam- 
paign — his questioning of the viability 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, or his expressions of sympathy for 
the Russian position on Crimea. 

“The Kremlin is astonished that the 
president cannot behave like a real pres- 
ident, like ours, so what can they do in 
this situation?” Mr. Kolesnikov said. 

Comments in the official Russian 
news media suggested that Moscow 
was baffled by the lack of a confirmed 
agenda, while various senior officials 
and the Kremlin press service have 
listed possible talking points that cover 
every major international issue. 

Syria, where there has already been a 
measure of uneasy military coordina- 
tion, is of “particular importance,” ac- 
cording to the Kremlin list. 

Asked last month about possible out- 


comes from meeting Mr. Trump, Mr. 
Putin said, “On the Syrian problem and 
the Middle East in general, it is clear to 
all that no progress will be made without 
joint constructive work.” 

Cooperation from Washington on 
Russia’s plan to create “deconfliction 
zones” inside Syria would go a long way 
toward reviving Russia’s role as a key 
power in the Middle East. While both 
leaders have expressed an interest in 
working together on counterterrorism, 
the United States still wants to see Pres- 
ident Bashar al-Assad step down. 

Another main item on the Russian 
agenda will be what it lumps together as 
“strategic stability,” including nuclear 
weapons. Russia wants the United 
States to remove the new missile de- 
fense shield based in Romania and Po- 
land. In return, analysts said, Mr. Putin 
might offer to pull back a new Russian 
missile that the United States says vio- 
lates the historic 1987 treaty on limiting 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons. 

Economic sanctions applied after the 
Ukraine crisis could come up, since Rus- 
sia is struggling to revive its economy in 
the face of low oil prices and an uneven 
investment climate. Yet, Dmitri S. 
Peskov, Mr. Putin’s spokesman, said on 
Wednesday that the meeting was too 
short to discuss Ukraine with the 
needed detail. 

On Tuesday, Russia and China an- 
nounced a joint effort to address the 
North Korea crisis, with the first step an 
agreement by the United States and 
South Korea to freeze military maneu- 
vers in exchange for Pyongyang freez- 
ing its nuclear missile program. Mr. 
Putin is deemed likely to seek Mr. 
Trump’s endorsement of the deal. 

But that poses problems for the Amer- 
ican military, potentially limiting its 
freedom of movement in the Pacific and 


possibly eroding the American-South 
Korean deterrent. 

In the absence of any clearly achiev- 
able goal, Moscow has been playing 
down expectations. Yuri Ushakov, the 
presidential foreign policy adviser, told 
reporters on Tuesday that “first contact 
is very important.” 

Aside from four telephone calls be- 
tween the two presidents since Mr. 
Trump’s election victory, there have 
been minimal talks between the two 
governments. After the United States 
secretary of state, Rex W. Tillerson, 
visited the Kremlin in April, the two 
sides set up a working group to try to 
iron out some differences. In June, Rus- 
sia suspended the work because of new 
economic sanctions. 

Ultimately, a lot will ride on the 
chemistry between the two men, and 
much like any elements mingling in the 
same test tube for the first time, the re- 
action is unpredictable. 

In the best-case scenario for the 
Kremlin, the two will get along swim- 
mingly, with Mr. Trump as admiring of 
Mr. Putin in the flesh as he was on the 
campaign trail, and he will emerge to 
treat Russia as his new best friend. 

There is also the outside chance of a 
train wreck, with one of the prickly men 
somehow insulting the other and push- 
ing already bad relations off the rails, 
hardening differences and prompting 
Twitter salvos. (Mr. Putin does not post 
on Twitter but his bots do.) 

The Kremlin is betting on the positive 
scenario, hoping that personal 
chemistry can slice through the prob- 
lems. “They hope to sway the policy de- 
liberations with direct contact,” said Mr. 
Frolov, the columnist. 


Ivan Nechepurenko contributed report- 
ing 
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Wary of the boom in tech stocks 



JASON HENRY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Benjamin E. Allen, left, and Todd C. Ahlsten at Parnassus Investments. “It is just mindless buying of these technology names,” Mr. Allen said of the rush to a small group of stocks. 


Traditional managers look 
for an edge as machines 
push investors to giants 

BY LANDON THOMAS JR. 

Technology stocks had another scorch- 
ing weeklong run last month, capped by 
Amazon’s startling decision to buy 
Whole Foods for $13.4 billion. 

And like many stock pickers these 
days, the portfolio managers at Parnas- 
sus Investments, a mutual fund com- 
pany that invests mostly in large Ameri- 
can companies, were at their wits’ end 
as they gathered for the firm’s weekly 
investment committee meeting. 

“These stocks are hitting highs — 
again,” said Todd C. Ahlsten, who over- 
sees the firm’s $15.6 billion core equity 
fund, pointing out that even low-risk ex- 
change-traded funds were piling into 
stocks like Facebook, Apple, Google, 
Netflix and, yes, Amazon. 

The explosion in low-cost, index- 
tracking E.T.F.s and soaring technology 
stocks is generating existential angst 
among portfolio managers working in 
traditional mutual fund companies. 

Products of a culture where fame and 
fortune have accrued to those with the 
skills to pick stock market winners — 
foremost among them Warren E. Buffett 
and Peter Lynch at Fidelity — these 
brainy stock experts are now finding it 
harder than ever to fulfill their core 
function: investing in stocks that beat 
the broader market indexes. 

That is largely because a torrent of 
money has been pouring into machine- 
driven tracking funds, which allocate 
money to stocks like Facebook, Apple, 
Amazon, Netflix and Google’s parent — 
the so-called Fang stocks — on the basis 
of how big they have become and where 
they rank in an index. 

For stock pickers, who pride them- 
selves on their ability to zig where oth- 
ers zag by uncovering undervalued 
gems, such follow-the-crowd investing 
is anathema — and it is showing up in 
the numbers. 

According to S.&P. Dow Jones Indices, 
88 percent of mutual funds that invest in 
large capitalization stocks trailed their 
benchmark over a five-year period end- 
ing last year. 

This period of underperformance has 
been most acute in the last 12 months, a 
period when the Fang stocks have out- 
paced the market by a large measure. 

Value-oriented investors who screen 
out companies that don’t meet strict so- 
cial standards, Mr. Ahlsten and his team 
have, over the last year, generated a re- 
spectable 14 percent return in their core 
equity fund where they have large 
stakes in Apple and Google. 

But the positions are not nearly 
enough to keep pace with the 18 percent 
return of the Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index, within which six of the 10 
top components are now technology 
stocks. 


In a year, $263 billion has exited 
actively managed funds, while 
$308 billion has poured into 
E.T.F.s and index funds. 

Making matters even more stressful, 
Amazon, which they do not own, just 
agreed to buy Whole Foods — a deal that 
sent its stock even higher and could 
threaten a number of companies in the 
Parnassus portfolio. 

“This is giving me a flashback to 
L.T.C.M. with all this correlation,” said 
Benjamin E. Allen, Mr. Ahlsten’s partner 
on the fund, recalling the lemminglike 
behavior of investors that led to the col- 
lapse of Long Term Capital Manage- 
ment in 1998. “It is just mindless buying 
of these technology names.” 

Over the past year through May, $263 
billion has exited actively managed mu- 
tual funds that invest in United States 
stocks while $308 billion has poured into 
E.T.F.s and index funds. Vanguard and 
BlackRock have vacuumed up just 


about all of this cash, according to Morn- 
ingstar. 

This wave of money, combined with 
the slack performance of its old-style eq- 
uity funds, prompted Laurence D. Fink, 
the chief executive of BlackRock, to 
shake up his stock-picking ranks this 
spring. 

Funds were revamped, managers 
were let go and, in so doing, Mr. Fink 
questioned whether, in light of 
technological advances and the spread 
of information, stock experts could ac- 
tually add value when it came to assess- 
ing widely followed companies in the 
S.&P. 500 index. 

More than $5 trillion remains in- 
vested in active-oriented funds accord- 
ing to FactSet, a data provider. It is still 
early to determine if Mr. Fink is describ- 
ing a trend that will eventually reach its 
limits or whether a more fundamental, 
longer-term reordering of the stock- 
picking process will take place. 

The Parnassus portfolio managers 
are not alone in their fears. Of late, the 
argument has been made that the rise of 


machines and passive investing is dis- 
torting the broader market. 

And this week, Bank of America in a 
report called it the “E.T.F.-ization” of the 
S&P, warning that passive mutual fund 
assets in the United States have doubled 
to 37 percent today since 2009. 

For the moment, though, be it hedge 
funds that refuse to chase Amazon be- 
cause it disdains showing profits, or val- 
ue investors who blanch at the thought 
of buying Netflix at a price-to-earnings 
multiple of 360, the frustration is begin- 
ning to boil over. 

Compared with many of its peers, 
Parnassus has held up fairly well in 
terms of outflows. 

The company was founded in 1984 by 
Jerome L. Dodson on the notion that 
buying companies that respect the envi- 
ronment, cultivate harmony in the 
workplace and have sound governance 
policies would generate decent invest- 
ment returns in addition to making 
investors feel virtuous. 

It has been a well-timed strategy, one 
that kicked into high gear after the fi- 


nancial crisis as investors embraced 
both the fund’s philosophy and its per- 
formance. 

Assets under management shot up to 
$25 billion today from $1.8 billion at the 
end of 2008. 

Still, as technology stocks have sky- 
rocketed, the returns of Parnassus’ bell- 
wether fund have lagged. Some 80 per- 
cent of the fund’s peer group has done 
better over the past year. 

Over the longer term, however, the 
Parnassus results are better. For 10 
years, the core equity fund handily 
beats its benchmark — 9 percent com- 
pared with 7 percent, a record that out- 
paces 98 percent of the competition. 

But at a time when investors are 
transferring cash from pricey mutual 
funds to lower-cost — and to date — bet- 
ter-performing exchange-traded funds, 
falling back on 10-year performance fig- 
ures has become a less reliable defense. 

Through the first five months of the 
year, according to Morningstar data, the 
core equity fund has experienced out- 
flows. They are small — $150 million out 


of a $15 billion fund — and they come af- 
ter five consecutive years of inflows. 

Nevertheless, they have been enough 
to concentrate minds at Parnassus. 

“It’s stressful — we are competitive 
people,” Mr. Allen said. “I don’t like call- 
ing my clients up every quarter and say- 
ing ‘Sorry.’ ” 

Embracing a deep-value style of in- 
vesting, Parnassus is no momentum in- 
vestor. And Mr. Allen, who was ap- 
pointed president earlier this year and 
is expected to succeed Mr. Dodson in 
running the firm, has made it clear to 
fund holders that his ultimate aim is to 
outperform when stocks are tanking — 
as core equity did in 2008 — as opposed 
to running ahead of a bull market. 

So instead of chasing Amazon and 
Facebook, Mr. Allen and team have been 
betting big on health care stocks like Gil- 
ead Sciences. 

“There is a herd mentality out there,” 
he said. “People are buying stocks irre- 
spective of valuations — if we can’t do 
the math, we are just not going to own 
it.” 

Parnassus has a quirky culture. Turn- 
over is very low and just about all invest- 
ment professionals start as summer in- 
terns, an approach that exposes poten- 
tial hires to a three-month period of 
scrutiny. 

As per the orders of Mr. Dodson, men 
must wear ties — in the office and on the 
road — a sartorial demand that stands 
out in San Francisco’s ultracasual work- 
place culture. 

To foster togetherness, at the end of 
each investment committee meeting, 
participants are asked to offer up a per- 
sonal tidbit about how they spent their 
weekends. 

Deep-value stock pickers often exhib- 
it idiosyncratic qualities, and that is true 
here. 

Mr. Allen, for example, keeps his desk 
virtually clutter-free, to encourage lean, 
disciplined thinking. And Mr. Ahlsten, to 
keep his own mind clear, limits himself 
to one hour of screen time (phone, com- 
puter or any other device) per day. 

Lately, it has been Amazon filling up 
their brains, and following the invest- 
ment committee meeting, the two port- 
folio managers huddled in Mr. Ahlsten’s 
office. 

At its current valuation, they agreed 
the stock was too expensive to buy. 

But the Whole Foods transaction 
poses a potential threat to at least five 
companies that Parnassus owns — from 
Sysco, the food distributor, to CVS, the 
pharmacy chain. 

All five have trailed the index over the 
past year, and the worry is that the Ama- 
zon deal could put further pressure on 
them. 

“The threat to these companies has 
increased,” Mr. Allen told his colleague. 
“It reveals what Jeff Bezos’ ambitions 
are, which are to disrupt and be part of 
everything. But the reality is that Ama- 
zon is not going to take over the entire 
world.” 

At least they hope not. 


Rise in texting prompts concern over loss of transparency 



NEWS ANALYSIS 


BY KEVIN ROOSE 

In a bygone analog era, lawmakers and 
corporate chiefs traveled great dis- 
tances to swap secrets, to the smoke- 
filled back rooms of the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, or the wa- 
tering holes at the annual Allen & Com- 
pany conference in Sun Valley, Idaho. 

But these days, entering the corridors 
of power is as easy as opening an app. 

Secure messaging apps like Whats- 
App, Signal and Confide are making in- 
roads among lawmakers, corporate ex- 
ecutives and other prominent communi- 
cators. Spooked by surveillance and 
wary of being exposed by hackers, they 
are switching from phone calls and 
emails to apps that allow them to send 
encrypted and self-destructing texts. 
These apps have obvious benefits, but 
their use is causing problems in heavily 
regulated industries, where careful 
record-keeping is standard procedure. 

“By and large, email is still used for 
formal conversations,” said Juleanna 
Glover, a corporate consultant based in 
Washington. “But for quick shots, tex- 
ting is the medium of choice.” 

Texting apps are already creating 
headaches on Wall Street, where finan- 
cial regulations require firms to pre- 
serve emails, instant messages and 
other business-related correspondence. 

In March, Christopher Niehaus, an in- 
vestment banker with the Jefferies 
Group in London, resigned from his job 
and was fined nearly $50,000 by British 
regulators after disclosing confidential 
client information to a friend over 
What s App. Deutsche Bank barred its 
employees from texting and using 
WhatsApp on their work phones in an 
effort to curtail underground communi- 
cation. And last year, prosecutors 
charged Navnoor Kang, a portfolio man- 
ager at the New York State Common Re- 
tirement Fund, with securities fraud, ac- 
cusing him of taking bribes as part of a 
pay-to-play scheme. According to the in- 
dictment, Mr. Kang and his co-conspira- 
tors plotted their deeds over, you 
guessed it, WhatsApp. 


The appeal of these apps is no big 
mystery. Cyberattacks on prominent 
people — like the 2014 hack of Sony Pic- 
tures executives and the WikiLeaks re- 
lease of emails from John D. Podesta, 
Hillary Clinton’s former campaign 
chairman — have put the Davos class on 
high alert. And President Trump’s elec- 
tion in November led to a boom in busi- 
ness for encrypted texting apps among 
those who feared he would intensify sur- 
veillance tactics. Whether they are try- 
ing to evade the law, arrange fragile 
deals or just talk candidly without fear 
of being snooped on, business execu- 
tives and other leaders have many rea- 
sons for wanting a private back channel. 

“After the 2016 election, there’s an as- 
sumption that at some point, everyone’s 
emails will be made public,” said Alex 
Conant, a partner at the public affairs 
firm Firehouse Strategies and a former 
spokesman for Senator Marco Rubio of 
Florida. Most people are now aware, Mr. 
Conant said, that “if you want to have 
truly private conversations, it needs to 
be over one of those encrypted apps.” 

For now, America’s elites seem to be 
using secure apps mostly for one-on-one 
conversations, but the days of govern- 
ance by group text might not be far-off. 
Last year, a group affiliated with 
Britain’s Conservative Party was dis- 
covered to be using a secret WhatsApp 
conversation to coordinate a pro- 
“Brexit” messaging campaign, while a 
separate WhatsApp group was being 
used by politicians backing the Remain 
effort. 

Encrypted chat and email programs 
have existed for years, but many were 
clunky and hard to use. That changed 
when WhatsApp, a messaging program 
owned by Facebook with more than a 
billion users, turned on encryption by 
default for all of its users last year, 
making it simple for even the tech- 
averse to talk securely. 

Disappearing messages, once the 
province of teenagers on Snapchat, 
have also become standard issue for the 
paranoid, and even mainstream apps 
like Facebook Messenger now allow us- 
ers to send secret, self-destructing mes- 
sages. 

Despite their convenience, third- 


party messaging apps can pose new 
risks if their security measures are 
flawed or incomplete. Confide, for in- 
stance, was criticized when security re- 
searchers found multiple vulnerabilities 
that could have left users’ communica- 
tions exposed to hackers. (The company 
said that the issues had been resolved 
and that Confide offered “industry- 
standard cryptography.”) 

Self-deleting messages can also foul 
up long-established record-retention 
practices and, for some federal 
employees, they may constitute a vio- 
lation of the law. White House staff 
members, for example, are required by 
the Presidential Records Act of 1978 to 
store copies of their work-related corre- 


spondence, while employees of other 
federal agencies, including the State De- 
partment, are required to save their 
communications under the Federal 
Records Act. When those records are 
created outside of official channels — or 
when, in the case of a disappearing mes- 
sage, they’re never created at all — a 
piece of history is lost. 

Few issues produce bipartisan con- 
sensus in Washington these days, but 
the secure messaging trend has drawn 
criticism from all sides. Citizens for Re- 
sponsibility and Ethics in Washington, a 
watchdog group, recently filed a lawsuit 
against the Trump administration, al- 
leging that Mr. Trump and his associates 
were “ignoring or outright flouting” 


public records laws by using texting 
apps like Confide. Judicial Watch, a con- 
servative group, sued the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency over its 
staff members’ reported use of Signal, 
calling the app’s popularity among gov- 
ernment workers “disturbing” and say- 
ing that it “may make it difficult for their 
work to be overseen.” 

“It’s a serious issue that part of the le- 
gal record is being destroyed” said John 
Wonderlich, the executive director of 
the Sunlight Foundation, a group that 
advocates open government. “Lots of 
record-keeping requirements don’t 
work very well at all for the modern 
world.” 

Secure chats are especially tough to 


regulate, because they leave few traces 
by design. But scrutiny of the practice is 
growing. 

In March, David S. Ferriero, the na- 
tion’s archivist, sent a memo to officials 
at federal agencies reminding them that 
they were “responsible for properly 
managing electronic messages that are 
federal records” across a wide range of 
communications systems. 

Representative Mike Quigley, Demo- 
crat of Illinois, recently introduced the 
Communications Over Various Feeds 
Electronically for Engagement (or COV- 
FEFE) Act, which would extend the 
reach of the Presidential Records Act to 
include social media posts and other 
digital records. Despite the groaner of a 
name, a cheeky reference to Mr. 
Trump’s now-infamous misspelled Twit- 
ter post, Mr. Quigley’s bill addresses a 
very real issue: As of now, social media 
posts are not explicitly named as pro- 
tected records. 

Daniel Jacobson, a former White 
House lawyer during the Obama admin- 
istration, told me that the use of apps 
like Signal and Confide among Trump 
administration officials might techni- 
cally amount to criminal activity, under 
laws that prohibit the destruction of gov- 
ernment property. And while White 
House staff members are unlikely to go 
to jail for texting, he said that preserving 
public records was an essential 
democratic norm, no matter which apps 
officials use. 

“The public has a right to know what 
people in the White House worked on,” 
Mr. Jacobson said. “Especially at a time 
where basic facts are often disputed, it is 
important to know that the truth will one 
day be made public.” 

Whether illicit or innocent, the use of 
secure texting apps is probably here to 
stay. The alternative is just too fragile, in 
a world where a data breach can mean 
disaster. It’s therefore up to regulators 
and technologists to find a solution that 
provides both security and accountabil- 
ity. 

If modern communication methods 
can be aligned with record-keeping 
laws, it will ensure that when our lead- 
ers conduct official business, the public 
still gets the message. 
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When you’re looking to go really far out 


BY JOANNE KAUFMAN 

George Straw, a dedicated globe-trotter, 
doesn’t like the water. Near the water is 
fine, but on the water? No thanks. And 
that goes double for under the water. “A 
submarine observational thing to go 
down and look at coral reefs would 
never work for me,” said Mr. Straw, 74, 
an owner of the Sante Center for Heal- 
ing, an inpatient treatment program in 
Argyle, Tex., for drug and alcohol addic- 
tion and eating disorders. 

Douglas Easton and John Ziegler, the 
managing partners of Celestielle, a lux- 
ury travel agency in West Hollywood, 
know all this and more about Mr. Straw, 
a longtime client. They know that he 
doesn’t like onions, that he avoids hotel 
rooms without an abundance of win- 
dows and that he loves any opportunity 
to take photos. That is why, some while 
back, they sent him to a tiger reserve in 
India, and why they have booked him a 
late-summer trip to Hudson Bay in 
Manitoba to observe polar bears and 
other animals close up. 

Mr. Easton and Mr. Ziegler are part of 
a subset of travel planners — they prefer 
the term travel designers — who do far 
more than simply book trips. They man- 
age the travel portfolios of their affluent 
clients, mapping out a schedule that 
might, over a year, include mother- 
daughter weekends in the Caribbean, 
father-son heli-skiing, a romantic hus- 
band-and-wife weekend getaway and an 
elaborate summer trip for the whole 
family. 

“Every June, I’ll start talking to Doug 
and John, and they’ll start making plans 
for the next year,” said Mr. Straw, who 
estimates that he spends $180,000 an- 
nually on leisure travel with his partner. 
In 2016, he took four major trips — to 
Egypt and South Africa; Peru, Machu 
Picchu and Colombia; Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Thailand and Bali; Northern Ire- 
land, the Czech Republic and Switzer- 
land. “If I hear about something that 
sounds good,” he said, “I just call them 
and say, This is what I want to do.’ ” 

Some travel portfolio managers, like 
Gonzalo Gimeno, founder and general 
manager of Elefant Travel in Madrid 
and Barcelona, and Susan Farewell, the 
owner of Farewell Travels in Westport, 
Conn., make house calls, during which 
they get a read on family dynamics and 
make suggestions about possible desti- 
nations — often places that aren’t even 
on their clients’ radar. They also do re- 
connaissance, the better to make recom- 
mendations on lodging, tour guides and 
special excursions. During a recent trip 
to India, Mr. Gimeno sent a client a video 
with the message “your kids will love 
this.” 

After Ms. Farewell planned a trip to 
South Africa and Zambia for Bobbi 
Crocker, a college consultant in West- 
port, and her husband, Russell, a retired 
wealth manager, “Susan went before us 
to check everything out,” Ms. Crocker 
said. “And when she came back she 
tweaked the itinerary and arranged for 
us to stay at a different hotel.” 

This level of planning and involve- 
ment “is part of an emerging market 
where there are people who have more 
money than time and want expertise,” 
said Bjorn Hanson, a professor at the 
Jonathan M. Tisch Center for Hospital- 
ity and Tourism at New York University. 
For example, he said, “a traditional trav- 
el agent wouldn’t know to ask questions 
like ‘what’s the smallest plane you’d be 
willing to fly on?”’ 

Such clients, Mr. Hanson said, may 
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Manly Beach, in a suburb of Sydney, Australia. Affluent travelers are turning to travel designers, whose services go beyond booking trips to such places: They manage travel portfolios. 
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John Ziegler, left, and Douglas Easton are the managing partners of Celestielle, a luxury 
travel agency that maps out clients’ travel schedules. 


not be price sensitive, but are highly 
sensitive to perceived slights. “Someone 
I know professionally,” he said, “went on 
a trip to a remote location and was 
served frozen orange juice, and told me 
he would never use his travel designer 
again because he expected fresh juice.” 

Often, long-range planning is a practi- 
cal necessity. Some of the most sought- 


after lodges and boutique hotels have 
limited space. For example, there are 
only four rooms at Zarafa, in the Oka- 
vango Delta in Botswana, and at Split 
Apple in New Zealand; 10 rooms at 
Awasi in the Atacama Desert in Chile; 
and seven tents at Sala’s Camp in Masai 
Mara, Kenya. 

“We have clients who are bringing 


large groups of people and want to take 
over a whole lodge,” said Mr. Easton, 
whose average booking per night is 
$1,165 per room. “They want to have the 
perfect trip at the time they want to take 
it, and that involves reserving a year or 
18 months ahead.” 

Karen Boehlert and her husband, 
Thomas, the chief financial officer for an 
agribusiness company, had traveled ex- 
tensively through Europe and South 
America before they met Mr. Easton and 
Mr. Ziegler, who had been recom- 
mended by friends. “They came to our 
apartment in New York, and we talked 
to them about where we’d been and 
where we wanted to go,” Ms. Boehlert 
said. That discussion led to three weeks 
in Southeast Asia in 2015 and, last year, 
for Ms. Boehlert’s 60 th birthday, a three- 
week trip to Africa for the couple and 
their two adult sons. 

“We’ve now done a fair amount of 
long-range planning with Doug and 
John,” said Ms. Boehlert, ticking off a 
slate of trips, which have included a 
week in Dordogne, in the southwest of 
France, for her and her younger son, as 
well as trips coming up with her hus- 
band to South America in September, 
Paris in October, and two and a half 
weeks in Rwanda and Kenya in Septem- 
ber 2018. 

“There have been times that Doug 
has said, ‘I think you should do this be- 


cause the experience is better,”’ Ms. 
Boehlert said. “ ‘I’d make more money if 
you did the other thing, but I think you 
should do this thing instead.’ They’re re- 
ally good like that, which is why we use 
them.” 

Not all of Ms. Farewell’s clients have a 
five-year travel strategy. But she has 
one in mind for them just the same, 
thanks largely to her own cross-country 
and round-the-world trips with her 
daughter, Justine Seligson, now 20. 

“I knew that my husband and I had to 
introduce her to travel in a methodical 
way, that she needed to see Maine and 
the Grand Canyon before we took her to 
Morocco,” Ms. Farewell said. “When 
Justine was 6, I wasn’t going to say to 
her, ‘O.K., now we’re going to Dubai.’ You 
have to build up to these experiences.” 

Ms. Farewell’s initial meetings with 
new clients amount to an intake. She 
isn’t interested solely in where they 
would like to go, but in where they have 
been, their “style” (large hotel or bou- 
tique? adventurous or not so much? 
sedentary or active?), the ages of their 
children, the length of time they are will- 
ing to spend on a plane, the number of 
days they have available and the money 
they want to allot to travel annually. It’s 
not unusual, she said, for some small 
families she works with to spend 
$50,000 for a weeklong trip (not includ- 
ing the private jets). 


“This is not a line item for many of my 
clients — this kind of travel falls under 
the heading of education rather than 
recreation,” said Ms. Farewell. 

“It’s all about setting people up for 
travel success,” said Ms. Farewell, who 
has a minimum fee of $500 for putting 
together the itinerary for a weeklong 
trip. “There are no do-overs, because 
your kids will never be this age again.” 

Donna Hagberg and Richard San- 
tarosa, who live in Greenwich, Conn., 
and have four children, get together 
with Ms. Farewell once a year “to plan 
out what we’re hoping for in the next 12 
months,” said Dr. Hagberg, 54, a gyne- 
cologist. “We put it out there and will fig- 
ure out the best locations to accomplish 
what we want. Susan knows we want to 
go to Patagonia at some point, and she’s 
figuring out when would be the best 
time, because she knows how old our 
kids are, and she’s figuring out what we 
should do there because she knows us.” 

Last year, during the meeting with 
Ms. Farewell, Dr. Hagberg said the fam- 
ily wanted to see glaciers and volcanic 
activity in late June and early July. Ice- 
land became the destination, along with 
a stop in Denmark. 

“My 20-year-old loved Copenhagen so 
much that she is going back for a semes- 
ter,” Dr. Hagberg said. “So I’ll be calling 
Susan to help plan excursions for her 
and to plan our trip to go visit her.” 


So many laws to pass, so 


little time 
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Moderate Republican lawmakers have asked House Speaker Paul D. Ryan to delay work 
on the budget until health care legislation is passed or abandoned. 


WASHINGTON 


BY ALAN RAPPEPORT 

An iffy health care vote. An unresolved 
budget resolution. A heavy debt ceiling 
lift. And, of course, there is that tax over- 
haul plan. 

Congress has a lot to do, and it doesn’t 
have much time. So much for a lazy July 
in Washington. 

When members of Congress return 
next week from their Fourth of July 
break, they will be greeted by a mam- 
moth legislative logjam. Republicans 
are increasingly skeptical that they can 
get everything done. There are even 
calls from some to forgo their sacred Au- 
gust recess — a respite from the capital 
in its swampiest month. 

“Our current Senate calendar shows 
only 33 potential working days remain- 
ing before the end of the fiscal year,” a 
group of 10 Republican senators wrote 
on Friday in a letter to Senator Mitch 
McConnell of Kentucky, the majority 
leader, highlighting the deadline at the 
end of September. “This does not appear 
to give us enough time to adequately ad- 
dress the issues that demand immediate 
attention.” 

The Republican Party is under in- 
tense pressure to achieve something of 
consequence in that limited time in or- 
der to legitimately claim that the first 
year of the Trump administration has 
been a success. So far, the ambitious 
agenda has stagnated without a signa- 
ture achievement. President Trump’s 
unpredictability has made matters more 
complicated. 

“Everyone is coming to the realiza- 
tion that Republicans are going to need 
to sprint to the end of the year,” said Ken 
Spain, a former spokesman for the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee who now lobbies for companies 


on tax issues. “A lot of the legislative ma- 
neuvering in July will lay the ground- 
work for them to do so.” 

The first order of business when law- 
makers return remains reaching a swift 
conclusion to the debate over how to re- 
peal and replace the Affordable Care 
Act, an ambition that has bedeviled Re- 
publicans since Mr. Trump entered the 
White House. The grappling over how to 
proceed has laid bare deep divisions 
within the party and stalled progress for 
the next items on the agenda, a federal 
budget deal and a tax overhaul. A vote 
on health care could drag on until mid- 
July or later depending on when Senate 
Republicans deliver a new bill to the 
Congressional Budget Office for scor- 
ing. 

The straggling health bill has backed 
up other major priorities, setting the 
stage for a government shutdown or 
even a default in the fall if the debt ceil- 
ing is not raised in time. 

The specter of a debt ceiling breach as 
lawmakers work to lift the statutory bor- 
rowing limit adds another twist to a 
complex set of problems. 

The Congressional Budget Office said 
last week that the Treasury could proba- 
bly go until mid-October before it ex- 
hausts its “extraordinary powers” to 
keep paying the federal government’s 
bills. But Steven Mnuchin, the Treasury 
secretary, has been pressing Congress 
to lift the debt ceiling by the end of July 
to avoid disrupting the markets. With 
Republicans split over whether spend- 
ing cuts or changes to the budget 
process should be tied to the raising of 
the debt limit, reaching a deal could go 
down to the wire. 

Perhaps equally complicated for a 
factionalized Republican caucus is the 
task of reaching an agreement on a 
budget resolution. This is necessary for 
unlocking the legislative tool, known as 
reconciliation, that will allow Republi- 


cans to embark on rewriting the tax 
code without the help of Democrats. 

But so far consensus has been elusive. 

House Republicans have been 
wrestling with a budget package that 
would increase military spending above 
what Mr. Trump requested in his budget 
and higher than the caps imposed by the 
Budget Control Act of 2011. However, 
they have been unable to agree on how 
to spread the pain of $200 billion in 
spending cuts. Passing a budget that 
lifts the caps will be an especially diffi- 
cult challenge because it will require the 
support of Senate Democrats. The 
Democrats are loath to help without in- 
creases in spending for domestic pro- 
grams. 

The timing of this makes the Republi- 
cans’ tasks especially tricky. More mod- 
erate Republican members of the 
House, known as the Tuesday Group, 


have urged Speaker Paul D. Ryan to de- 
lay the budget until health care legisla- 
tion is passed — or abandoned — so that 
lawmakers have a clearer picture of the 
fiscal backdrop they face. 

“It will be extremely difficult to si- 
multaneously negotiate a health care 
plan that can pass the Senate and the 
House while negotiating a bipartisan 
budget deal,” said Ed Lorenzen of the 
Committee for a Responsible Federal 
Budget, a nonpartisan research organi- 
zation that preaches fiscal prudence. 
“There may be enough time 
legislatively to do both, but there isn’t 
enough bandwidth to negotiate two 
complex, controversial items.” 

That confluence of fiscal battles could 
end up putting Mr. Trump’s tax overhaul 
in retreat. Mr. Trump’s economic 
advisers and leaders in Congress have 
promised to unveil a unified tax plan 


soon after Labor Day, leaving them with 
little time to reach agreement on many 
contentious issues. Republicans have so 
far failed to agree on whether a border 
adjustment tax on imports will be part of 
a final plan. There is also no consensus 
on how to handle the deductibility of cor- 
porate interest expenses and how to 
prevent taxpayers from using a lower 
pass-through tax rate on small busi- 
nesses as a loophole. 

The business world is growing in- 
creasingly impatient. Last week four of 
the biggest lobbying groups — the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Business 
Roundtable, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business — urged 
congressional leaders to stay focused on 
their all-important goal of tax cuts. “Giv- 
en the historic opportunity before Con- 
gress, no other reforms under consider- 
ation rise to the importance of pro- 
growth, comprehensive tax reform,” 
they said. 

Senator Chuck Schumer of New York, 
the minority leader, argues that Repub- 
licans are failing because they insist on 
working only with one another. 

“The Republicans’ partisan approach 
has been the thing that’s tripped them 
up this year,” Mr. Schumer said. “If they 
continue that approach in July, they’ll 
have a tough time.” 

Of course, some of the pressure that 
Republicans are under is of their own 
making. The budget and debt ceiling can 
be addressed in the fall, and there will be 
little harm if the tax overhaul drifts into 
early 2018. 

“They have to separate the things 
they have to do from the things they 
would like to do,” said Rohit Kumar, a tax 
expert at the accounting firm PwC and 
former deputy chief of staff to Mr. Mc- 
Connell. “If health care doesn’t happen 
before August recess, then health care is 
done.” 
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WELL 


A child’s attachment 
to a parent matters 


The Checkup 


BY PERRI KLASS, M.D. 

In pediatrics, attachment is the emo- 
tional connection that develops be- 
tween a young child and a parent or 
other caregiver. 

Attachment theory was developed in 
the mid-20th century by a British 
psychiatrist, John Bowlby, whose own 
upper-class British upbringing includ- 
ed the loss of a beloved nanny and an 
early trip to boarding school. Mary 
Ainsworth, his student and later col- 
laborator, devised what is known as 
the strange situation procedure, in 
which a 1-year-old is briefly separated 
from the parent or caregiver, and then 
reunited, and the behavior during 
reunions is closely observed. 

These experiments, which stressed 
the child briefly but then immediately 
ended the stress, were correlated with 
in-home observations of parent-child 
relationships, and researchers built a 
kind of taxonomy of attachment, read- 
ing children’s behavior in the strange 
situation as an index to the quality of 
the bond with the parent. 

“The reason the strange situation is 
so important is because early research 
and repeated studies showed that what 
parents did at home or in various 
situations predicted how children 
behaved in the strange situation,” said 
Virginia M. Shiller, an assistant clinical 
professor at Yale University Child 
Study Center and author of “The At- 
tachment Bond: Affectional Ties 
Across the Lifespan.” 

A child who has the general sense 
that the parent is likely to be respon- 
sive, she said, is going to ask for atten- 
tion when the parent comes back in. 
The child may be upset but calms 
down quickly, comforted by the parent, 
and thereby demonstrates what is 
called “secure attachment.” 

Attachment, said Susan Berger, 
associate professor of pediatrics at 
Ann & Robert H. Lurie Children’s 
Hospital of Chicago, is about “being 
sensitive to your child in times of 
stress so they know if they’re upset, 
hurt, bothered, somebody will come 
make them feel better so they can 
move away and be back in their world 
again.” 

On the other hand, children who 
have not learned to expect comfort and 
reassurance when they are distressed 
will demonstrate what is considered 
insecure attachment. 

“When mom or dad come back in 
they actually turn away, they might 
crawl away, they might barely look at 
mom or dad,” Dr. Shiller said. But 
that’s not because they’re calm. Stud- 
ies have shown that these children are 
also feeling the stress of separation, 
with high heart rates and elevated 
levels of stress hormone. In other 
words, she said, “while one might say, 
‘Well, that’s just an independent child,’ 
we have other information that this 
child is stressed and saying, ‘I’m going 
to somehow manage this on my own.’ ” 

That kind of stiff-upper-lip, manage- 
on-my-own behavior has been called 
insecure-avoidant in attachment re- 
search, while a third group of children, 
difficult to calm, sometimes aggres- 
sively demanding comfort, sometimes 
angrily pushing the parent away, have 
been called insecure-resistant. Finally, 
especially among children who have 
experienced severe stress, institutional 
care and even abuse, researchers 
identified a pattern they called disorga- 
nized, in which children seemed to 
have no consistent strategy for re- 
sponding to separation and reunion. 


Attachment in parenting and child 
development is not the same as “at- 
tachment parenting,” which often 
stresses the literal physical proximity 
of parent and child, and the importance 
of avoiding even minor stresses and 
separations. 

“You don’t have to feel the need to be 
physically connected to your child 
every minute of the day and night in 
order for you to be securely attached to 
your child and for your child to learn 
that you’re available to them,” said Dr. 
Berger, a developmental psychologist. 

“It’s a misunderstanding that the 
more contact you have, the better, so 
you carry your child around all day, 
you sleep with them at night,” Dr. 
Shiller said. “The evidence is more that 
how you feel about them, how you 
respond to them is important.” 

Why does attachment matter? “The 
strange situation is in many cases 
highly predictive of how children will 
develop their self-confidence, their 
problem-solving ability, their independ- 
ence, their language competence, their 
ability to form social relationships,” Dr. 
Shiller said. But, she said, “a secure 
attachment at 
one year of age 
does not prevent 
children from 
becoming inse- 
cure if life events 
become more 
stressful.” 

For many 
clinicians, look- 
ing at attach- 
ment patterns in 
young children is 
not to predict their long-term outcomes 
but to help parents who may be 
stressed or struggling learn the kind of 
responsive, reassuring comforting that 
will strengthen the relationship. 

Dr. Berger teaches residents about 
the emotional dynamics of children 
and families. She encourages doctors 
to look at the 1-year-old checkup as a 
parallel to the strange situation, in 
which a young child will be stressed 
and the doctor can observe the re- 
sponses of the child and the parent. 

As doctors, we tend to think about 
how stressful the visit is for us — that 
is, how difficult the child is to examine. 
Dr. Berger developed an observation 
scale to help residents evaluate 
whether children are securely attached 
in the exam room. 

“You have a family where the child 
is running out of the room and the 
parent is not following them,” she said, 
“a particularly difficult ear exam and 
the kid doesn’t even look at the parent, 
and when you’re done the kid sort of 
moves away from the parent.” That 
doctor needs to talk about what hap- 
pens at home, when the child gets hurt, 
and needs to help parents find new 
strategies to comfort and respond. 

But looking at 1-year-olds is not to 
say their futures are set. “The research 
suggests that except for extreme envi- 
ronments, children’s minds are quite 
plastic, quite flexible,” Dr. Shiller said. 
In one large study, what mattered most 
for how well-adjusted children looked 
in their third year, she said, was what 
happened in the second year. 

As they grow up, children need to 
explore the world in a widening circle 
of strange situations, experiencing 
things that are new and somewhat 
stressful. They need to move gradually 
further away from their parents, but 
they need to know they can come back 
for reassurance and comfort. 

“What attachment provides is a 
secure base for a child to move away 
from and explore the world,” Dr. 

Berger said, “and a haven of safety to 
move back to when the world is too 
stressful.” 


The 1-year-old 
checkup is a 
good time to 
observe how 
securely 
attached the 
child is. 
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The truth about knees 


Personal 

Health 


BY JANE E. BRODY 

Many of the procedures people un- 
dergo to counter chronic knee pain in 
the hopes of avoiding a knee replace- 
ment have limited or no evidence to 
support them. Some enrich the pockets 
of medical practitioners while rarely 
benefiting patients for more than a few 
months. 

I wish I had known that before I had 
succumbed to wishful thinking and 
tried them all. 

After 10 years of jogging, decades of 
singles tennis and three ski injuries, 
my 50-plus-year-old left knee emitted 
clear signals that it was in trouble. I 
could still swim and ride a bike, but 
when walking became painful, I con- 
sulted an orthopedist who recom- 
mended arthroscopic surgery. 

The operation, done with tiny inci- 
sions through a scope, revealed a 
shredded meniscus, the cartilage-like 
disc that acts like a cushion between 
the bones of the knee joint. The sur- 
geon cleaned up the mess, I did the 
requisite postoperative physical ther- 
apy, then returned to playing tennis, 
walking, cycling and swimming. 

Fast forward several years until 
increasing pain forced me off the court 
and X-rays revealed bone-on-bone 
arthritis in both knees. A sports medi- 
cine specialist suggested a series of 
injections of a gel-like substance, hyal- 
uronic acid, meant to lubricate the joint 
and act as a shock absorber. The 
painful, costly injections were said to 
relieve knee pain in two-thirds of pa- 
tients. Alas, I was in the third that 
didn’t benefit. 

With walking now painful and my 
quality of life diminished, I finally had 


both knees replaced, which has en- 
abled me to walk, cycle, swim and 
climb for the past 13 years. 

Serious questions are now being 
raised about the benefits of the arthro- 
scopic procedures that millions of 
people endure in hopes of delaying, if 
not avoiding, total knee replacements. 

The latest challenge, published in 
May in BMJ by an expert panel that 
systematically reviewed 12 well-de- 
signed trials and 13 observational 
studies, concluded that arthroscopic 
surgery for degenerative knee arthritis 
and meniscal tears resulted in no 
lasting pain relief or improved func- 
tion. 

Three months after the procedure, 
fewer than 15 percent of patients expe- 
rienced at best “a small or very small 
improvement in pain and function,” 
effects that dis- 
appeared com- 
pletely within a 
year. 

As with all 
invasive 
procedures, the 
surgery is not 
without risks, 
infection being 
the most com- 
mon, though not 
the only, compli- 
cation. 

Furthermore, the panel added, 

“Most patients will experience an 
important improvement in pain and 
function without arthroscopy.” 

That, in fact, was the experience of a 
friend who, at about age 70 and an avid 
tennis player, consulted the same 
surgeon who had operated on my knee 
years earlier. My friend was told he 
had a torn meniscus that could be 
repaired arthroscopically, but he chose 
not to have the procedure. Instead, 
after several weeks of physical ther- 
apy, the pain had subsided, he returned 
to the court and has been playing 


without a recurrence for at least eight 
years. 

“Arthroscopic surgery has a role, but 
not for arthritis and meniscal tears,” 

Dr. Reed A. C. Siemieniuk, a method- 
ologist at McMaster University in 
Hamilton, Ontario, and chairman of the 
panel, said in an interview. “It became 
popular before there were studies to 
show that it works, and we now have 
high-quality evidence showing that it 
doesn’t work.” 

Arthroscopic surgery can sometimes 
be useful, he said, citing as examples 
people with traumatic injuries and 
young athletes with sports injuries. My 
son Erik is a case in point. When he 
was 23, Erik was playing basketball 
when he sustained a rupture of the 
anterior cruciate ligament in one knee 
that was successfully repaired ar- 
throscopically. He’s been playing ten- 
nis and basketball on that knee without 
pain for the last 24 years. 

The panel noted that about one- 
quarter of people older than 50 experi- 
ence knee pain from degenerative knee 
disease, a percentage that rises with 
age. Arthroscopic procedures for this 
condition “cost more than $3 billion per 
year in the United States alone,” the 
report stated, suggesting that it was a 
near-complete waste of money. 

Other common interventions include 
steroid injections into the knee. These 
can reduce painful inflammation, but if 
used repeatedly, steroids can speed the 
development of arthritis in the joint. A 
study published in May in JAMA by 
researchers at Tufts Medical Center 
found that the injection of a corticoste- 
roid every three months over two 
years resulted in greater loss of knee 
cartilage and no significant difference 
in knee pain compared to patients who 
received a placebo injection. 

The value of the other procedure I 
had, injections of hyaluronic acid, has 
somewhat better research support for 
patients with knee pain. One large 


study, published last year in PLOS 
One, included more than 50,000 pa- 
tients treated with one or more courses 
of these injections and compared them 
to more than 131,000 patients who had 
no injections. 

For those who underwent five or 
more courses, the injections delayed 
the average time to a total knee re- 
placement by 3.6 years, whereas those 
who had only one course averaged 1.4 
years until knee replacement, and 
those who had no injections had their 
knees replaced after an average of 114 
days. 

Dr. Siemieniuk conceded that treat- 
ment for degenerative knee arthritis 
can be “frustrating for both doctors 
and patients.” 

Until there is better evidence, he 
suggested the following approaches 
that are known to help keep many 
patients out of the operating room. 

• If you are overweight, lose weight. 
The more you weigh, the more pres- 
sure on your knees with every step 
and the more they are likely to hurt 
when walking or climbing stairs. 

• Pay attention to the activities that 
aggravate knee pain and try to avoid 
those that are not essential, like squat- 
ting or sitting too long in one place. 

• If the pain is bad enough, take an 
over-the-counter pain reliever like 
acetaminophen (Tylenol and others) or 
an NSAID (nonsteroidal anti-inflam- 
matory drug) like ibuprofen or 
naproxen. 

• Probably most helpful of all, un- 
dergo one or more cycles of physical 
therapy administered by a licensed 
therapist, perhaps one who specializes 
in knee pain. Be sure to do the recom- 
mended exercises at home and contin- 
ue to do them indefinitely lest their 
benefits dissipate. 

• Consider consulting an occupa- 
tional therapist who can teach you how 
to modify your activities to minimize 
knee discomfort. 


Arthroscopic 
surgery for 
knee problems 
often results in 
no lasting pain 
relief or 
improved 
function. 


Bring on the long run, hold the anti-inflammatories 



ROGAN WARD/REUTERS 

Marathon runners in South Africa. Two new studies suggest that drugs like ibuprofen 
could have unintended and worrisome consequences for endurance athletes. 


Fitness 


BY GRETCHEN REYNOLDS 

Taking ibuprofen and related over-the- 
counter painkillers could have unin- 
tended and worrisome consequences 
for people who vigorously exercise. 
These popular medicines, known as 
nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs, 
or NSAIDs, work by suppressing in- 
flammation. But according to two 
recent studies, in the process they 
potentially may also overtax the kid- 
neys during prolonged exercise and 
reduce muscles’ ability to recover 
afterward. 

Anyone who spends time around 
people who exercise knows that 
painkiller use is common among them. 
Some athletes joke about taking “vita- 
min I,” or ibuprofen, to blunt the pain 
of strenuous training and competitions. 
Others rely on naproxen or other 
NSAIDs to make hard exercise more 
tolerable. 

NSAID use is especially widespread 
among athletes in strenuous endur- 
ance sports like marathon and ultra- 
marathon running. By some estimates, 
as many as 75 percent of long-distance 
runners take ibuprofen or other 
NSAIDs before, during or after train- 
ing and races. 

But in recent years, there have been 


hints that NSAIDs might not have the 
effects in athletes that they anticipate. 
Some studies have found that those 
who take the painkillers experience 
just as much muscle soreness as those 
who do not. 

A few case studies also have sug- 
gested that NSAIDs might contribute 
to kidney problems in endurance ath- 
letes, and it was this possibility that 
caught the attention of Dr. Grant S. 
Lipman, a clinical associate professor 
of medicine at Stanford University and 
the medical director for several ultra- 
marathons. 

NSAIDs work, in part, by blunting 
the body’s production of a particular 
group of biochemicals, called 
prostaglandins, that otherwise flood 
the site of injuries in the body. There, 
they jump-start processes contributing 
to pain and inflammation. 
Prostaglandins also prompt blood 
vessels to dilate, or widen, increasing 
blood flow to the affected area. 

Taking NSAIDs results in fewer 
prostaglandins and consequently less 
inflammation and less dilation of blood 
vessels. 

Whether these effects are advisable 
in people exercising for hours has been 
uncertain, however. 

So for one of the new studies, pub- 
lished Wednesday in the Emergency 
Medical Journal, Dr. Lipman asked 89 
participants in several multiday ultra- 
marathons around the world to swal- 
low either an ibuprofen pill or a pla- 


cebo every four hours during a 50-mile 
stage of their race. 

Afterward, he and his colleagues 
drew blood from the racers and 
checked their levels of creatinine, a 
byproduct of the kidneys’ blood filter- 
ing process. High levels of creatinine in 
an otherwise healthy person are con- 
sidered to be a sign of acute kidney 
injury. 

The researchers found that many of 
the ultra runners, about 44 percent, 
had creatinine levels high enough to 
indicate acute kidney injury after 
running 50 miles. 

But the incidence was particularly 
high among the runners who had taken 
ibuprofen. They were about 18 percent 
more likely to have developed an acute 
kidney injury than the racers swallow- 
ing a placebo. Furthermore, their 
injuries, based on creatinine levels, 
tended to be more severe. 

The study did not follow the racers 
in subsequent days or weeks, but Dr. 
Lipman believes that they all recov- 
ered normal kidney function soon after 
the event ended. 

The experiment also was not de- 
signed to determine why ibuprofen 
might have increased the risk for 
kidney problems in the racers. But Dr. 
Lipman and his colleagues suspect 
that, by inhibiting prostaglandins, the 
drug prevented blood vessels from 
widening as they otherwise might 
have. Slightly strangling blood flow to 
the kidneys, he says, might make it 


harder for those organs to filter the 
blood. 

The second study, published in May 
in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, raised similar 
concerns. 

It found that by reducing the produc- 
tion of prostaglandins, NSAIDs change 
how a body responds to exertion, this 
time deep within the muscles. 

For that study, researchers in the 
department of microbiology at Stan- 


ford University looked first at muscle 
cells and tissue from mice that had 
experienced slight muscular injuries, 
comparable to those we might develop 
during strenuous exercise. The tissue 
soon filled with a particular type of 
prostaglandin that turned out to have 
an important role: It stimulated stem 
cells within the muscles to start multi- 
plying, creating new muscle cells that 
then repaired the tissue damage. After- 
ward, tests showed that the healed 


muscle tissue was stronger than it had 
been before. This microscopic process 
mimics what should happen when we 
exercise strenuously, straining and 
then rebuilding our muscles. 

But when the researchers used 
NSAIDs to block the production of 
prostaglandins within the muscles, 
they noted that fewer stem cells be- 
came active, fewer new cells were 
produced, and the muscle tissue, even 
after healing, was not as strong and 
springy as in tissues that had not been 
exposed to the drug. They saw the 
same reaction both in isolated muscle 
cells in Petri dishes and in living mice 
treated with NSAIDs. 

We are not mice, of course. But the 
findings imply that in people, too, 
anti-inflammatory painkillers might 
slightly impair muscles’ ability to 
regenerate and strengthen after hard 
workouts, said Helen Blau, the director 
of the Baxter Laboratory for Stem Cell 
Biology at Stanford, who oversaw the 
experiment. 

She suggests that those of us who 
exercise might want to consider op- 
tions others than NSAIDs to relieve 
the aches associated with working out 
and competing. 

Dr. Lipman, who is a clinician as well 
as a distance runner, agrees. “Maybe 
consider acetaminophen,” he says, a 
painkiller found in Tylenol that does 
not affect inflammation. Or skip the 
drugs altogether. “I often tell people, 
think ice baths,” he says. 
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A long journey to an island oasis 



ANDREW TESTA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Stephany Mayor, left, and Bianca Sierra last week after a win by Thor-KA in Reykjavik, Iceland. 


AKUREYRI, ICELAND 


Mexican teammates, 
after coming out as couple, 
find acceptance in Iceland 

BY RAUL VILCHIS 

From the kitchen window of their small 
cottage, Bianca Sierra and Stephany 
Mayor can see the soccer stadium 
where they practice every day Mayor 
says she is living the dream here, play- 
ing first division soccer in Iceland and 
sleeping so close to the field. 

“It’s like being in La Masia,” she said, 
invoking Barcelona’s famous clubhouse, 
which sits in the shadow of the team’s 
Camp Nou stadium. 

But Mayor and Sierra had a different 
dream when they moved to this isolated 
fishing city at the mouth of a fjord : They 
simply wanted to play on the same team 
while living openly as a couple. 

Mayor, a striker, and Sierra, a full- 
back, both 25, are believed to be the first 
openly gay professional athletes in Mex- 
ico’s history, and they are certainly the 
first players from one of Mexico’s na- 
tional soccer teams to speak openly 
about their sexual orientation. Both 
have represented their country in inter- 
national competitions, and each was a 
member of Mexico’s 2015 Women’s 
World Cup team. 

But to find acceptance, they have had 
to move 4,500 miles from home. 

In Mexico, they said, they faced a 
powerful coach who ordered them to 
hide their relationship from the public, 
and a culture in which fans routinely 
shouted a homophobic chant at 
matches. When Sierra and Mayor did fi- 
nally come out last summer, by posting 
photos on social media professing their 
love, they were subjected to vicious on- 
line harassment. 

But here in Akureyri, they said, they 
feel welcome. Here they are the stars of 
an unbeaten team in Iceland’s top 
women’s league. Local residents greet 
them in the street, and the coach of their 
club, Thor-KA, is appreciative of their 
talent. 

“From the very beginning,” Sierra 
said, “we felt that they valued our work 


here — they valued us as soccer players, 
without prejudice.” 

Mayor and Sierra are telling their 
story for the first time just as the Mexi- 
can federation is struggling with multi- 
ple fines from FIFA for ignoring the ho- 
mophobic chants of its fans. The federa- 
tion has racked up more than $100,000 in 
penalties already, and last month FIFA 
warned that match officials would be 
empowered to stop games if the practice 
continued. 

That helps illuminate why, in a series 
of interviews, Sierra and Mayor said 
they decided that they had to leave Mex- 
ico to find fulfillment in their personal 
and professional lives. 

Sierra, a Mexican-American whose 
parents ran a chain of Mexican restau- 
rants in the Bay Area in California, grew 
up playing soccer. When she was still a 
teenager and a star on her high school 
team in Mountain View, Calif., she 
caught the eye of Leonardo Cuellar, the 
longtime coach of Mexico’s women’s na- 
tional team. Cuellar recruited Sierra to 
play on Mexico’s under-20 team in 2010. 

Mayor, is from Azcapotzalco, a work- 
ing-class neighborhood in the northern 
part of Mexico City. As a teenager, she 
honed her game playing with men in lo- 
cal amateur leagues. She drew the at- 
tention of the Mexican federation at an 
open tryout, and, like Sierra, Mayor was 
soon playing for Mexico’s youth national 
teams. 

That is where she and Sierra first met, 
while rooming together at the Women’s 
Under-20 World Cup Germany in 2010. 
They struck up a close friendship but did 
not yet become a couple. Sierra soon re- 
turned to the United States, where she 
had accepted a scholarship at Auburn 
University, and Mayor went home to 
Mexico. 

It was not until 2013, when they were 
called back to Mexico’s senior national 
team to play in a tournament in China, 
that their romance blossomed. 

Mayor said being with Sierra, who 
had grown up in the United States, 
where gay relationships on women’s 
sports teams were more commonplace, 
had helped her to be more accepting of 
herself. 

“There are a lot of taboos about sex- 
uality in Mexico,” Mayor said. “There 
are things that are not spoken. It is cul- 
tural ; you cannot be open about your re- 


lationship. It was easier to open up with 
her because she has very clear ideas 
about what she wants. That helped me a 
lot.” 

They kept up a long-distance relation- 
ship after Sierra was drafted by the 
Washington Spirit in the National 
Women’s Soccer League, but would see 
each other only when Sierra joined Mex- 
ico for training camps or tournaments. 

The women said they were open with 
their teammates and families about 
their relationship, and on the road they 
shared rooms and rarely left each oth- 
er’s side. Soon, however, their affection 
drew the attention of Cuellar. 

For decades, Cuellar had been the 
dominant figure in women’s soccer in 
Mexico. A former player in the North 
American Soccer League, he began his 
coaching career in the 1980s at Califor- 
nia State, Los Angeles. In 1998, as 


women’s soccer began to thrive in the 
United States, he returned to Mexico to 
build a women’s program. He led the 
women’s national team for 18 years, 
from its infancy through qualification 
for three World Cups. 

But during a pre-World Cup tourna- 
ment in Cyprus in 2015, Cuellar called 
his players together for a meeting about 
team rules. While instructing everyone 
to abstain from alcohol and to use dis- 
cretion on social media, he also made a 
comment that the players interpreted as 
more targeted. 

“He said, ‘I don’t care if you are girl- 
friends or not, but I don’t want to see you 
holding hands or pulling any stunts,’ ” 
Mayor recalled. Since she and Sierra 
were the only couple on the team, she 
said, everyone knew Cuellar’s order was 
directed at them. 

“It hard to imagine something like 


"There are a lot of taboos about 
sexuality in Mexico. There are 
things that are not spoken. It is 
cultural; you cannot be open 
about your relationship.” 


that happening in the United States,” Si- 
erra said. “Just think, when the U.S. 
team won the World Cup, Abby 
Wambach kissed her wife on the field. It 
is something normal.” 

Two other players present at the 
meeting confirmed Mayor and Sierra’s 
account but did not want to be named 
because they still play for the team. 

Cuellar declined to comment on the 
players’ account or for this article. 

Mariana Gascon, an official who 
coordinates the women’s teams at the 


Mexican federation, said that the orga- 
nization had no knowledge of the inci- 
dent in Cyprus and emphasized that the 
team was under new leadership. 
(Cuellar resigned in April 2016, a deci- 
sion most observers linked to the team’s 
dismal World Cup performance a year 
earlier.) 

Despite their uncomfortable meeting 
with Cuellar in Cyprus, Sierra and May- 
or said they decided to stay on for the 
World Cup in Canada later that year be- 
cause they felt supported and accepted 
by their teammates. After the tourna- 
ment, though, they began to feel in- 
creasingly uneasy playing for their 
coach. 

By the time Sierra was left off the ros- 
ter for an Olympic qualifying tourna- 
ment in February 2016, she and Mayor, 
who had declined a call-up for the tour- 
nament because of her differences with 
Cuellar, were already looking for new 
professional opportunities. 

Sierra’s agent from her N.W.S.L. days 
helped place both players, and in March 
2016, Sierra went to a team in Norway 
and Mayor went to Iceland. But as she 
established herself in Akureyri, Mayor 
started lobbying for Sierra to join her 
there. She arrived this year. 

While gay athletes hardly raise an 
eyebrow on the women’s national teams 
of many countries, lesbians are often 
less visible in Mexican society because 
of the country’s macho culture. When 
they go public with their sexuality, they 
can face more opposition, said Claudia 
Pedraza, who specializes in studying 
gender and sports at the National Au- 
tonomous University of Mexico. 

“For a woman to come out as a lesbian 
in Mexico is even more complicated be- 
cause she faces double discrimination,” 
Pedraza said. “First, because she is a 
woman. And then, second, because she 
is assuming a homosexual identity.” 

For now, Mayor and Sierra are focus- 
ing on the positives, and their careers. 
Thor-KA is leading the Icelandic League 
with 10 wins and a draw through 11 
games, and nearing its goal of a place in 
next season’s UEFA Champions 
League. 

Mexico’s federation may have noticed 
as well. The national team’s new coach, 
Roberto Medina, has called in both Si- 
erra and Mayor ahead of a friendly 
match against Sweden on Saturday. 
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Fill the grids with digits so as not 
to repeat a digit in any row or 
column, and so that the digits 
within each heavily outlined box 
will produce the target number 
shown, by using addition, 
subtraction, multiplication or 
division, as indicated in the box. 

A 4x4 grid will use the digits 
1-4. A 6x6 grid will use 1-6. 

For solving tips and more KenKen 
puzzles: www.nytimes.com/ 
kenken. For Feedback: nytimes@ 
kenken.com 


KenKen® is a registered trademark of Nextoy, LLC. 
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CROSSWORD | Edited by Will Shortz 


Across 

1 Filing station? 

10 Bookbag part 

15 Kept sacred 

16 Public speaker’s asset 

17 2016 film that won 
Best Picture 

18 Photo app, slangily 

19 It’s a little less than a 
pound 

20 Where to stick a 
needle 

22 NASA project 
launched in 1973 

25 Shifted, in a way, as a 
skirt 

26 CNN host Burnett 

28 Fairy tale sister 

31 Posts an intentionally 
mysterious status 
update on social 
media 


35 Estadio cheer 

36 Swelling 

37 “In case it’s of interest 

38 “Mosses From an Old 

” (Hawthorne short 

story collection) 

40 Grind 

41 Kobe Bryant made it 
15 times 

43 Geek Squad company 

46 Court painter of 
Charles IV of Spain 

47 Title Roman tribune of 
an early Wagner opera 

49 Hanna-Barbera feline 

53 Elvises in Las Vegas, 

e.g. 


57 Show on which Key 
and Peele got their 
start 

58 “Promises, Promises” 
writer 

61 Member of the 
working class 

62 Putting teeth 
into 

63 More sheltered 

64 Furniture and such 
onstage 

Down 

1 European textile city 
that gave us the word 
“denim” 

2 Actress Aimee 

3 Common wedding 
dress color 

4 Flooring option 

5 G, in the key of C 

6 Mahershala , Best 

Supporting Actor for 
17-Across 

7 Internet annoyances 

8 Lead-in to -wise 

9 Business meeting? 

10 Things seen on a 
bookshelf 

11 Mandarin or Mandingo 

12 Like someone who 
invests in volatile 
stocks 

13 Piedmont city famous 
for its sparkling wine 


56 Chocolate/caramel 
candy 


Solution to July 6 Puzzle 
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PUZZLE BY ANDY KRAVIS 


14 Three follower, in 
sports 

21 A couple words? 

23 Bailiwick 

24 Lobster catcher? 

27 Dimensions without 
planes 

29 Lohengrin’s love 

30 Regard 

31 Win, lose or 
draw 

32 Together, in music 


33 Deep-sixes 

34 “Thimble Theatre” 
surname 

38 Part of a club 

39 Not without 
consequences 

41 Not-so-distant 
relative 

42 What may have a 
strong net effect? 

44 “i” dot 

45 Oregon State mascot 


48 Woman’s name 
meaning “peace” 

50 Funny 

51 And no one else 

52 Blacksmith’s 
tool 

53 Little rascals 

54 Actress Kate of 
“House of Cards” 

55 Search 

59 Cut (off) 

60 Lankan 
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To win Afghanistan, get tough on Pakistan 
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American 
incentives 
have failed 
to dissuade 
Pakistan 
from 

supporting 
the Taliban. 
President 
Trump must 
consider 
a tougher 
approach. 


Husain Haqqani 


President Trump’s review of American 
policy in Afghanistan should involve 
adopting a tougher approach to Paki- 
stan. Although the Taliban are said to 
control or contest 40 percent of Af- 
ghanistan’s territory, Taliban leaders 
operate from the safety of Pakistan. 
United States incentives since the Sept. 
11 attacks have failed to dissuade Paki- 
stan from supporting the Taliban, and 
Mr. Trump must now consider alterna- 
tives. 

Reading Pakistan correctly has not 
always been easy for American offi- 
cials. Pakistan was a key American ally 
during the Cold War, the anti-Soviet 
jihad in Afghanistan and the post-Sept. 
11 operations against A1 Qaeda. But for 
Pakistan the alliance has been more 
about securing weapons, economic aid 
and diplomatic support in its confronta- 
tion with India. The United States and 
Pakistan have both disappointed each 
other because of divergence in their 
interests in South Asia. 

The George W. Bush administration 
erred in ignoring the regrouping of the 
Taliban in Pakistan after their defeat in 
Afghanistan in the aftermath of Sept. 11, 
considering Pakistan’s cooperation in 
capturing some Qaeda figures as suffi- 
cient evidence of its alliance with the 
United States. 

President Barack Obama’s adminis- 


tration tried to deal with a resurgent 
Taliban with a surge in troop numbers 
for a specific period. Mr. Obama de- 
ployed armed drones to strike at Tal- 
iban targets inside Pakistan, but that 
proved insufficient in dealing with the 
leadership living in the Pakistani cities 
of Quetta and Peshawar. 

Gen. Pervez Musharraf, Pakistan’s 
former military dictator, had secretly 
authorized the drone strikes, and some 
of the drones operated from bases 
inside Pakistan — a policy that 
continued under his civilian successors. 
Under his rule, Pakistan audaciously 
denied having anything to do with the 
Afghan Taliban or its most sinister 
component, the Haqqani network. 

But the United States presented 
evidence of Pakistan’s links to Afghan 
militants just as Pakistan transitioned 
from military to civilian rule in 2008. As 
Pakistan’s ambassador to the United 
States for the new civilian government, 

I urged Pakistan’s civil and military 
leaders to engage with Americans 
honestly instead of sticking to blanket 
denials. 

Islamabad’s response was to argue 
that Pakistan does, indeed, support 
insurgents in Afghanistan, but it does so 
because of security concerns about 
India, which is seen by generals and 
many civilian leaders as an existential 
threat to Pakistan. 

But that excuse is based on exaggera- 
tions and falsehoods. India has no offen- 
sive military presence in Afghanistan 
and there has never been any evidence 


that the Afghans are willing to be part of 
India’s alleged plan for a two-front war 
with Pakistan. 

Afghanistan’s president, Ashraf 
Ghani, recently asked India to train 
Afghan military officers and repair 
military aircraft after frustration with 
Pakistan, which failed to fulfill promises 
of restraining the Taliban and forcing 
them to the negotiating table. 

Pakistan’s 
leaders question 
Afghanistan’s 
acceptance of 
economic assist- 
ance from India 
even though 
Pakistan does 
not have the 
capacity to 
provide such aid 
itself. 

It seems that 
Pakistan wants 
to keep alive 
imaginary fears, 
possibly to maintain military ascendan- 
cy in a country that has been ruled by 
generals for almost half of its existence. 
For years Pakistani officials falsely 
asserted that India had set up 24 
consulates in Afghanistan, some close 
to the Pakistani border. In fact, India 
has only four consulates, the same 
number Pakistan has, in Afghanistan. 

Lying about easily verifiable facts is 
usually the tactic of governments fabri- 
cating a threat rather than ones 
genuinely facing one. As ambassador, I 


attended trilateral meetings where my 
colleagues rejected serious suggestions 
from Afghans and Americans to miti- 
gate apprehensions about Indian influ- 
ence in Afghanistan. 

While evidence of an Indian threat to 
Pakistan through Afghanistan remains 
scant, proof of the presence of Afghan 
Taliban leaders in Pakistan continues to 
mount. Mullah Omar, the Taliban’s 
leader, reportedly died in a Pakistani 
hospital in 2013 and his successor, Mul- 
lah Akhtar Mansour, was killed in an 
American drone strike in Baluchistan 
Province in Pakistan last year. 

The United States should not let 
Pakistan link its longstanding support 
for hard-line Pashtun Islamists in Af- 
ghanistan to its disputes with India. 

Both India and Pakistan have a lot of 
blood on their hands in Kashmir and 
seem in no hurry to resolve their dis- 
agreement, which is rooted in the psy- 
chosis resulting from the subcontinent’s 
bitter partition. The two countries have 
gone through 45 rounds of summit-level 
talks since 1947 and have failed to reach 
a permanent settlement. 

Linking the outcome in Afghanistan 
to resolution of India-Pakistan issues 
would keep the United States embroiled 
there for a very long time. The recent 
rise in Islamophobia in India and a more 
aggressive stance against Pakistan by 
Prime Minister Narendra Modi should 
not detract from recognizing the 
paranoiac nature of Pakistan’s fears. 

The Bush administration gave Paki- 
stan $12.4 billion in aid, and the Obama 


administration forked over $21 billion. 
These incentives did not make Pakistan 
more amenable to cutting off support 
for the Afghan Taliban. 

The Trump administration should 
now consider taking away Pakistan’s 
status as a major non-NATO ally, which 
would limit its priority access to Ameri- 
can military technology. Aid to Pakistan 
should be linked to a sequence and 
timeline for specific actions against 
Taliban leaders. 

Sanctions against individuals and 
institutions involved in facilitating 
Pakistan-based Taliban leaders and 
pursuing Taliban reconciliation talks 
without depending on Pakistan could be 
other measures signaling a firmer 
United States stance. 

Moving away from an incentive- 
based approach would not be punishing 
Pakistan. The United States would be 
acting as a friend, helping Pakistan 
realize through tough measures that the 
gravest threat to its future comes from 
religious extremism it is fostering in its 
effort to compete with India. 

Negotiating a peaceful settlement 
with the Taliban also remains desirable, 
but it is important to remember the 
difficulties 21st-century negotiators 
face while seeking compromise with 
seventh-century mind-sets. 


HUSAIN HAQQANI, director for South and 
Central Asia at the Hudson Institute in 
Washington, was Pakistan’s ambassa- 
dor to the United States from 2008 to 
2011. 


The U.S. 
should not let 
Pakistan link 
its support 
for hard-line 
Pashtun 
Islamists in 
Afghanistan 
to its disputes 
with India. 


The aftermath of a 
2016 drone strike in 
Baluchistan Prov- 
ince in Pakistan in 
which a Taliban 
chief, Mullah 
Akhtar Muhammad 
Mansour, was 
killed. 


Accepting North Korean realities 


Does anyone 
actually 
think that 
another 
round of 
sanctions 
against 
Pyongyang 
will work? 


David C. Kang 


BEIJING North Korea is not a problem 
that can be solved. As much as the West 
may engage in wishful thinking about a 
revolution, the Kim family regime has 
survived far longer than almost anyone 
predicted. Even today, it shows no signs 
of collapsing, and the North Koreans 
show no signs of rebelling en masse. 

Does anyone actually think that with 
another round of sanctions the coun- 
try’s leader, Kim Jong-un, will suddenly 
give up power and North Koreans will 
all become liberal democrats? Or that 
somehow Washington could brandish 
enough aircraft carriers that the North 
Korean military and political establish- 
ment will surrender? 

The widespread mocking of Kim 
Jong-un as a freakish buffoon is a sign of 
our misguided approach. Viewing him 
as a joke is a mistake not because it’s 
rude, but because it contributes to a 
dangerous underestimation of his 
power. Mr. Kim has managed to rule for 
almost six years as a brutal totalitarian 
dictator. He may be many things, but he 
is not a lightweight. Leaders do not 
survive under such circumstances 
without being superb politicians. 

Sanctions and threats haven’t worked 
in the past, and more of the same most 


Kim Jong-un at a military parade in North Korea in April. 


certainly will not work in the future. As 
his father and grandfather did, Mr. Kim 
meets pressure with pressure. It is no 
surprise that a surge in missile tests 
came as the Trump administration has 
made threats about sending aircraft 
carriers and potential pre-emptive 
strikes. North Korea isn’t unpredict- 
able ; rather, it is the most predictable 
country on earth. 

The North Koreans are also very 
calculating. By aiming test missiles at 
Japan, Pyongyang is sending a clear 
signal : Take a preventive shot at our 
missile sites, and we will take a shot at 
Japan, most likely at the roughly 50,000 
American military personnel stationed 
at United States bases there. It would 
not be the start of a second Korean War, 
but rather a poke for a poke. Would the 
United States really want to up the ante 
a second time? Would Japan, China and 
South Korea want to? 

Nuclear weapons are almost useless 
for coercion, but they are great for 
deterrence. They are designed to en- 
sure the survival of the country and the 
regime. The more pressure the United 
States puts on the North Koreans, the 
more likely they are to continue perfect- 
ing their missiles and nuclear weapons. 
In short, deterrence works, and neither 
North Korea nor the rest of the world is 
in danger of forgetting that. 

Twenty years ago, there might have 
been an opportunity for the two sides to 


reach a deal. But both Washington and 
Pyongyang have had years of evidence 
to back their claims that the other side 
will never live up to its word. This is a 
classic paradox: Actions one side takes 
to make itself safer prompt a response 
by its adversary, making both sides less 
safe. 

Given this pessimistic perspective, 
what is the way forward? 


The good news is that deterrence is 
effective both ways. North Korea poses 
almost no threat to South Korea as long 
as the United States-South Korea alli- 
ance remains ironclad. Kim Jong-un 
may be many things, but he is not sui- 
cidal. Deterrence will continue to work. 

But the North Korean problem is far 
bigger than its nuclear program. The 
country is experiencing a humanitarian 
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disaster. The number of people trying to 
flee the country could soar in a crisis. 

It’s also an economic and envi- 
ronmental black hole that limits trade 
and travel throughout Northeast Asia. 
While the political challenges that come 
with the nuclear weapons program are 
unavoidable, the West should continue 
putting effort into solving these other 
problems. 

Politicians in the United States and 
South Korea may not want to admit that 
the North Korean nuclear arsenal is a 
reality, but Washington has a history of 
coming around. The United States spent 
more than a decade ignoring the situa- 
tion in South Asia before finally ac- 
knowledging that India and Pakistan 
had nuclear weapons. 

North Korea is in a class of its own. 
But we ignore that it is a real country 
with a functioning government at our 
peril. For the United States, making 
steady progress in alleviating the hu- 
manitarian and economic problems, 
while maintaining strong deterrence 
against the nuclear program, is the only 
way forward. 


david c. kang, a professor of interna- 
tional relations and business at the 
University of Southern California and 
director of the Korean Studies Institute, 
is the author of the forthcoming book 
‘ American Grand Strategy and East 
Asian Security in the 21st Century 
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SHOWDOWN IN HAMBURG 


President 
Trumps first 
visit to Europe 
left plenty of 
bruises. It will 
be interesting 
to see whether 
he is in 
healing mode 
this time. 


President Trump’s first visit to Europe in May left 
plenty of bruises, raising serious doubts among Euro- 
pean leaders about his commitment not only to old and 
valued alliances but also to America’s traditional lead- 
ership role in the world, and it will be interesting to see 
whether he is in healing mode this time around at the 
Group of 20 meeting in Hamburg, Germany, on Friday 
and Saturday. 

In Brussels, speaking at NATO headquarters, Mr. 
Trump lectured allies on their financial contributions 
and failed to reaffirm NATO’s mutual defense pledge. 
The Group of 7 meeting in Sicily shortly thereafter 
exposed further divisions over policy, and a week later 
Mr. Trump announced he was pulling the United States 
out of the landmark Paris agreement on fighting global 
warming. 

Chancellor Angela Merkel of Germany, who declared 
after the G-7 meeting that American leadership can no 
longer be relied on, has been marshaling her forces, in 
tandem with President Emmanuel Macron of France, 
for the meeting of the G-20, a larger and more powerful 
grouping consisting of the leaders of 19 major powers 
and the European Union. In a speech to her Parliament 
last week she declared, in an unmistakable allusion to 
Mr. Trump, that “anybody who believes the problems 
of the world can be solved with isolationism and pro- 
tectionism is making a big mistake.” 

There could well be fireworks outside the meeting 
halls as well. Thousands of protesters have descended 
on Hamburg to demonstrate against everything from 
globalization and capitalism to the controversial lead- 
ers who will be there, most notably Mr. Trump, Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin of Russia and President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey. 

Side meetings are also expected to generate heat. 
The most keenly watched will be the first formal meet- 
ing of Mr. Trump and Mr. Putin. Though the White 
House says there is no formal agenda, the investiga- 
tions underway in Washington into Russia’s election 
meddling, the continuing sanctions against Russia and 
differing goals in the Syrian war are potential mine- 
fields. 

But the overriding question is whether Mr. Trump 
can reach some sort of detente with other leaders. Mr. 
Macron, though closely aligned with Germany on all 
major issues, has argued against isolating Mr. Trump 
in Hamburg. 

A lot depends, of course, on Mr. Trump. The best 
outcome of the summit meeting would be for him to 
“return to reason,” as Mr. Macron recently put it. But 
with Mr. Trump or without him, the rest of the leaders 
should make abundantly clear that they remain fully 
committed to the Paris agreement on climate change 
and to what Ms. Merkel calls a “networked world.” 


WORK AND REWARD: THE DISCONNECT 


A new study 
shows that the 
twin scourges 
of poor income 
growth and 
rising 

inequality, left 
unaddressed, 
will only 
worsen. 


Working hard and getting ahead used to go hand in 
hand. But that was a long time ago, before decades of 
stagnating incomes and rising inequality took their toll. 

A study published recently by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research provides an unvarnished look at 
the damage. The researchers, from the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Chicago, Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Social Security Administration, ana- 
lyzed the lifetime income histories of millions of work- 
ers who started working from 1957 to 1983 and the par- 
tial histories of those who entered the work force after 
that. 

The findings are a stark reminder that the twin 
scourges of poor wage growth and income inequality, 
left unaddressed, will only worsen. 

Men have been harder hit than women, partly be- 
cause they had more to lose. Lifetime income rose 
modestly for the typical man who entered the labor 
force from 1957 to 1966. But then it began to decline. In 
all, the median lifetime income for men who began 
working in 1983 was lower than for men who started in 
1967, by 10 percent to 19 percent, depending on the infla- 
tion measure used. 

The decline was mainly a result of lower pay after 
adjusting for inflation, and not from reductions in 
weekly hours or years in the work force. Over the same 
period, the median lifetime income of women increased 
by 22 percent to 33 percent, as more women spent 
more hours and years in the labor force. But the gains, 
from a very low starting point, were smaller than men’s 
losses and were not enough to eliminate the historic 
gap in hourly pay between men and women. 

As workers lose ground, inequality deepens, because 
money that would flow to wages tends to flow instead 
to those at the top of the income ladder. 

There is no cure-all, but there are policy remedies. 
Updated overtime pay standards would raise pay 
broadly in the service sector, as would closing the gen- 
der pay gap, through better disclosure of corporate pay 
scales, anti-discrimination legislation and litigation. 


A little piece of hell 


Don North 



The author reporting from Con Thien, Vietnam, in 1967. 


It was known to local missionaries as 
“the Hill of Angels,” but to the oc- 
cupying Marines, Con Thien was a 
little piece of hell. Just two miles south 
of the Demilitarized Zone, it was a 
barren, bulldozed plateau of red dirt 
525 feet high and ringed with barbed 
wire, studded with artillery revetments 
and crisscrossed with trenches and 
sand bag-covered bunkers. To the east 
stretched the “McNamara Line,” the 
2,000-foot-wide “barrier” ordered by 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara, which the Marines had cleared 
and sowed with seismic and acoustic 
sensors and minefields. 

The Marines at Con Thien were the 
human equivalent of a tripwire, there 
to block North Vietnamese ground 
incursions. In reality, the men became 
a sitting target for scores of North 
Vietnamese artillery pieces, which 
rained down shells on their positions 
24 hours a day Between February 1967, 
when they arrived, and their departure 
two years later, 1,419 men were killed 
and another 9,265 wounded; more than 
7,500 North Vietnamese were killed 
and an unknown number wounded. 

At Con Thien in 1967, American 
commanders failed to recognize that 
loyalty should flow downward as well 
as upward. The commanders’ loyalty 
should have been to their Marines 
facing the North Vietnamese Army as 
much as to their superiors in Washing- 
ton. American Marines died in droves 
at Con Thien; they deserved better of 
their commanders. 

I covered some of the fiercest fight- 
ing, in the summer of 1967, as an ABC 
News correspondent. Ironically, per- 
haps, some of the bloodiest engage- 
ments came on and around July 4. My 
team — our cameraman, Nguyen Van 
Quy; our sound man, Nguyen Xuan 
De; and myself — didn’t want to go, 
but it’s the assignment we drew. 

My weeks spent at Con Thien re- 
vealed, to me at least, some fundamen- 
tal truths about the Vietnam War: that 
our soldiers and Marines fought 
bravely; that the North Vietnamese 
were relentless; and that our military 
and political leaders had committed us 
to a war we couldn’t win, and 
prosecuted it in the most inept way 
possible. 

Take, for example, the McNamara 
Line. Secretary McNamara, ever on 
the lookout for clever, logical and arms- 
length solutions, floated the idea of the 
barrier in March 1966, at a meeting of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. High-ranking 
officers pretended to take his myopic 
vision seriously, and construction 
began in April 1967. 

But it had fatal flaws. For one, de- 
signed to block North Vietnamese 
incursions, it merely diverted the 
enemy around it. And because it wasn’t 
a physical barrier, it needed large 
numbers of ground troops to back it 
up. The result was that thousands of 
Marines sat within range of the North’s 
135 millimeter artillery, which struck 
firebases and roving Marine patrols 
with deadly accuracy 

The North Vietnamese had no short- 
age of targets, but Con Thien was the 
biggest. Atop a prominent hill and 
stripped of forest cover, it was an easy 
mark. It also held strategic value: If 
the North Vietnamese captured it, the 
hill could have served as a launching 
pad for strikes on the key American 
staging area at Dong Ha. 

It held a symbolic value, too. The 
commander of the North Vietnamese 
forces, Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, had 
defeated the French in a similar situa- 
tion at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, and he 
was trying to replicate that victory 
along the DMZ. 

My team and I reached the area in 
late June 1967, to find the Marines of 
the First Battalion, Ninth Regiment 
suffering from blazing heat and chok- 
ing dust, from snipers and from con- 


stant threat of ground attacks. But 
what made duty at the outpost a spe- 
cial hell was the hail of artillery from 
North Vietnamese batteries tucked 
away in the hills north of the DMZ. 

The 135 millimeter guns were well 
camouflaged and sheltered in caves; 
the North Vietnamese quickly rolled 
out the artillery to fire, then just as 
quickly rolled them back to shelter. 
Although Americans retaliated with 
artillery and air strikes, they were 
unable to stop the hundreds of shells 
that each day took a toll of Con Thien’s 
defenders. 

On July 2, Marines from Alpha and 
Bravo companies began Operation 
Buffalo, a sweep in the area north of 
the base. Unfortunately, faulty recon- 
naissance and inadequate observation 
allowed an undetected North Vietnam- 
ese force to ambush the Marines. 
Eighty-six of Bravo Company were 
killed and 176 
wounded; only 
27 walked out of 
the battle un- 
aided. Though an 
estimated 1,290 
North Vietnam- 
ese were killed, 
by anyone’s 
definition, includ- 
ing that of the 
Marines, it was 
the enemy’s 
victory The 
Marines ac- 
knowledged that 
it “was the worst 
single disaster to 
befall a Marine Corps rifle company 
during the Vietnam War” 

The fighting wasn’t over. The North 
Vietnamese were well aware of the 
Marines’ tradition of not leaving their 
dead behind, and they prepared for the 
Americans to return. On July 3, 
airstrikes and Marine artillery were 
directed to the battle area in prepara- 
tion to retrieve the bodies. 

Marine reinforcements lifted off 
from the amphibious assault ship 
Okinawa, and early on the morning of 
July 4, Independence Day, they at- 
tacked on a six-company front to reach 
the dead. Marine Skyhawk attack 
aircraft laid down suppressing fire as 
our news crew joined the recovery 
operation. 

As we slowly advanced with two 
battalions, it became obvious that the 
North Vietnamese had pulled out 
during the night. The bodies were 
spread over a wide area of low bushes. 
Two days lying in the blistering sun 
had bloated them and burned them 
black. 

Many of the bodies had been rigged 
with grenades, and almost all had been 
mutilated or desecrated. One dead 


Marine had his genitals cut off and 
sewn to his face, with a photo of his 
girlfriend stabbed to his chest. 

Some members of the recovery 
teams wore gas masks as protection 
from the stench; other Marines 
retched and vomited. They placed the 
corpses in green rubber body bags and 
carried them to a clearing, where the 
remains were loaded on tanks. Person- 
al effects were collected and placed in 
upturned helmets. 

Many in the work party made it 
forcefully known they were not pleased 
that a TV news crew was ac- 
companying them on a mission to 
reclaim their dead. We shot sparingly 
and from a distance so as not to upset 
them. In any event, those scenes could 
never be used in a news program. 

The next morning, our ABC News 
crew entered the base at Con Thien 
itself. It felt like being at the heart of 
the war. We could look north across the 
Ben Hai River, which marked the 17th 
parallel, and see the North Vietnamese 
flag waving from a tall pole. We could 
look beyond the flag to see puffs of 
white smoke and hear the rumble of 
shells being fired in our direction, 
giving us about 20 seconds to find the 
nearest bunker. 

Late in the afternoon, one of the 
Marine artillery pieces took a direct 
hit; its crew had not been able to re- 
treat to a bunker in time. As rockets 
and shells continued to drop, an Army 
Special Forces medic jumped out of a 
bunker and joined a half-dozen Ma- 
rines trying to save the life of a badly 
wounded comrade. 

They took turns pumping his chest 
to strengthen a weak pulse and giving 
him direct mouth-to-mouth resuscita- 
tion while shouting encouragement. 

“C’mon, Sidell, you can make it, 
buddy! Don’t give up!” Lance Corporal 
Jimmy Sidell didn’t respond with ei- 
ther a gasp or a pulse as his Marine 
buddies worked on him for almost an 
hour. 

Another shell hit with a deafening 
impact just a few yards away. Our film 
camera was blown off Nguyen Van 
Quy’s shoulder; Sidell’s buddies re- 
coiled from the concussion, but never 
missed a beat pumping his heart. 
Finally, it was clear Sidell wasn’t com- 
ing back. Through sobs and curses, the 
Marines tied an identification label to 
his boot laces and carried him to a tank 
waiting outside the wire that would 
serve as his hearse. 

I cried too, even as I tried a 
“standupper” to conclude my report. In 
New York, ABC News located Sidell’s 
parents in Atlanta and warned them 
the report of their son’s death would be 
on national TV the following evening. 

It was clear that what motivated 
these Marines to endure the daily hell 


of Con Thien was not victory or satisfy- 
ing the chain of command, but their 
strong devotion to one another. They 
would risk all to be worthy of their 
comrades. 

It also became clear that the entire 
plan was a bad idea, especially for 
Marines. Broadly speaking, Marines 
are an offense-oriented organization. 
Building in-depth defenses is not their 
forte, especially questionable ones like 
the McNamara Line. Marine Corps 
generals complained that the barrier 
plan was a constant irritant. Holding 
static defensive positions prevented 
the Marines from conducting pacifica- 
tion programs and from attacking the 
enemy’s infiltration routes. Maj. Gen. 
Rathvon Tompkins, commander of the 
Third Marine Division, referred to the 
McNamara Line as “absurd .” Lt. Gen. 
Robert Cushman, the Marine com- 
mander in Vietnam, later admitted, 

“We just weren’t going out getting 
everyone killed building that stupid 
fence.” 

But they followed orders, and they 
built and maintained the line at high 
cost. Engineer companies showed 
enormous courage working in daylight 
hours, in the open with heavy equip- 
ment, and suffered a higher percent- 
age of casualties than the rifle compa- 
nies at Con Thien. 

Nevertheless, Gen. William C. West- 
moreland, back in Saigon, was unsatis- 
fied with the effort the Marines were 
putting into making the barrier work. 
In October 1967 he complained, “The 
barrier has not been accorded a pri- 
ority consistent with operational im- 
portance.” 

My team and I left on July 14, but we 
returned frequently, as the fighting 
kept up through the fall and into 1968. 
Eventually, McNamara’s replacement, 
Gen. Creighton W. Abrams, adopted a 
more flexible position along the border, 
relying on airstrikes and long-range 
artillery to check incursions and clos- 
ing many of the bases around Con 
Thien. 

Fifty years later, I am reviewing my 
scripts from my days at Con Thien. I 
see now that the anger I felt at the 
misguided strategy and the compas- 
sion we felt for the Marines’ suffering 
were not fully expressed. My script 
should have been much clearer in 
saying that American strategy was not 
only flawed but resulted in an unneces- 
sary waste of lives. I am reminded of 
an observation by Chris Hedges, a 
former war correspondent for The 
New York Times: “Reporters who 
witness the worst of human suffering 
and return to newsrooms angry see 
their compassion washed out by layers 
of editors who stand between the re- 
porter and reader. The creed of objec- 
tivity and balance,” he wrote, “disarms 
and cripples the press and transforms 
reporters into neutral observers or 
voyeurs” 

Con Thien showed American Ma- 
rines at their best and American po- 
litical and military leaders at their 
worst. As the Marine historian Eric 
Hammel concluded, “Americans were 
bound by the moral poverty of their 
political leaders, and the North Viet- 
namese were bound by the intellectual 
inflexibility of their Communist doc- 
trines. The soldiers of each side suf- 
fered mightily in the stalemate that 
ensued.” Anyone seeking glory in 
battle did not find it in the mud and 
heat of Con Thien, but those who seek 
tales of extraordinary valor need look 
no further. 


don north covered Vietnam from 1965 
to 1973 as a television news reporter. He 
is the author of “ Inappropriate Con- 
duct: Mystery of a Disgraced War 
Correspondent .” He is a member of the 
Vietnam Old Hacks, an organization of 
veteran journalists who worked in 
Vietnam. 


This is an essay in the “ Vietnam ’67” 
series, in which historians, veterans and 
journalists recall the year that changed 
the Vietnam War and changed America. 
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OPINION 



A new deal for the 21st century 


VAROUFAKIS, FROM PAGE 1 

When the ensuing financialization of 
Western economies led to the great 
financial crisis of 2007-8, leaders on 
both sides of the Atlantic showed no 
compunction about practicing welfare 
socialism for bankers. Meanwhile, 
more vulnerable citizens were aban- 
doned to the mercy of unfettered mar- 
kets, which saw them as too expensive 
to hire at a decent wage and too in- 
debted to court otherwise. 

When the insiders’ rescue schemes 
— including quantitative easing, the 
buying up of toxic assets, the euro- 
zone’s bailouts and temporary nation- 
alizations of banks — succeeded in 
refloating banks and asset prices, they 
also left whole regions in the United 
States, and whole countries on Eu- 
rope’s periphery, stagnant. It was not 
rising inequality that provoked undy- 
ing anger among these discarded 
people. It was the loss of dignity, of the 
dream of social mobility, as well as the 
experience of living in communities 
that were leveled down, so that a ma- 
jority of people were increasingly 
equal but equally miserable. 

As more and more voters became 
mad as hell, governing parties lost 
elections between 2008 and 2012 in the 
United States, Britain, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Greece and 
elsewhere. The problem was that the 
incoming administrations were as 
much part of the establishment as the 
outgoing ones. And so they made 


bipartisan the very approach that had 
caused the wave of anger that carried 
them into office. 

That approach was doomed, not 
least because economic forces were 
already working against the new gov- 
ernments. After the 2008 crash, the 
monetary easing by central bank insti- 
tutions like the Federal Reserve, the 
Bank of Japan and the Bank of Eng- 
land fended off a global repeat of the 
Great Depression. China’s unleashing 
of a huge credit-fueled construction 
boom, which saw investment rise to 48 
percent of national income in 2010, 
from 42 percent in 2007, and total 
credit climb to 220 percent of national 
income by 2014, from 130 percent in 
2007, also softened the financial mar- 
ket failures of the West. 

Unsurprisingly, though, these cen- 
tral bank money-creation schemes and 
the Chinese credit bubble proved un- 
able to prevent severe regional depres- 
sions, which struck from Detroit to 
Athens. Nor could they prevent sharp 
global deflation from 2012 to 2015. 

By 2014, voters had begun to give up 
on the new administrations they had 
voted for after 2008 in the false hope 
that the establishment’s loyal opposi- 
tion could provide new solutions. Thus, 
2015 saw the first challenges to the 
insiders’ authority start to surface. 

In Greece — a small country, yet one 
that has proved to be a bellwether 
thanks to its gargantuan and systemi- 
cally significant debt — protests 
against the debt bondage imposed on 
the population evolved into a progres- 


sive, internationalist coalition led by 
the Syriza party that came from no- 
where to win government. In Spain, a 
similar movement, Podemos, began to 
rise in the polls, threatening to do the 
same. 

In Britain, a left-wing international- 
ist tendency that had been marginal in 
the Labour Party coalesced around the 
leadership campaign of Jeremy Corbyn 
— and surprised itself by winning. 

Soon after, the independent socialist 
senator from 
Vermont, Bernie 
Sanders, carried 
the same spirit 
into the 
Democratic 
Party primaries. 

Everywhere, 
the political 
establishment 
treated these 
left-of-center, 
progressive internationalists with a 
mixture of contempt, ridicule, charac- 
ter assassination and brute force — the 
worst case, of course, being the treat- 
ment of the Greek government in 
which I served during the first half of 
2015. Historians may mark that year as 
when the establishment turned truly 
illiberal. 

By 2016, the establishment’s arro- 
gance met its first, frightful nemesis: 
Brexit. The shock waves from the 
insiders’ unheralded defeat in that 
referendum rippled across the West. 


They brought new energy to Donald 
Trump’s outsider campaign in the 
American presidential election, and 
they invigorated Marine Le Pen’s 
National Front in France. 

From the West to the East, a new 
Nationalist International — an allied 
front of right-wing chauvinist parties 
and movements — arose. 

The clash between the Nationalist 
International and the establishment 
was both real and illusory. The venom 
between Hillary Clinton and Donald 
Trump was genuine, as was the 
loathing in Britain between the Remain 
camp and the Leavers. But these com- 
batants are accomplices, as much as 
foes, creating a feedback loop of mutu- 
al reinforcement that defines them and 
mobilizes their supporters. 

The trick is to get outside the closed 
system of that loop. The progressive 
internationalism of Mr. Corbyn’s La- 
bour Party, Mr. Sanders’s supporters 
and the Greek anti-austerity move- 
ment came to offer an alternative to 
the deceptive binaries of establishment 
insiders and nationalist outsiders. An 
interesting dynamic ensued: As the 
insiders defeated or sidelined the 
progressive internationalist outsiders, 
it was the nationalist outsiders who 
benefited. But once Mr. Trump, the 
Brexiteers and Ms. Le Pen were 
strengthened, a remarkable new align- 
ment took place, with a series of un- 
stable mergers between outsider 
forces and the establishment. 

In Britain, we saw the Conservative 
Party, a standard-bearer of the estab- 


lishment, adopt the pro-Brexit pro- 
gram of the tiny, extreme nationalist 
U.K. Independence Party. In the United 
States, the outsider in chief, Mr. 

Trump, formed an administration 
made up of Wall Street executives, oil 
company oligarchs and Washington 
lobbyists. As for France, the anti- 
establishment new president, Mr. 
Macron, is about to embark on an 
austerity agenda straight out of the 
insiders’ manual. This will, most prob- 
ably, end by fueling the current of 
isolationist nationalism in France. 

Where does this prey-predator game 
between the globalist establishment 
and the isolationist blood-and-soil 
nationalists leave us? 

The recent elections in Britain and 
France confirm that both strands are 
alive and kicking, reinforcing each 
other, as they tussle, to the detriment 
of a vast majority of their populations. 
Both Mrs. May’s and the European 
Union’s negotiating teams in Brussels 
are investing their efforts in an inevita- 
ble impasse, which each believes will 
bolster their political authority, even 
though it will disadvantage the popula- 
tions on both sides of the English 
Channel that must live with the conse- 
quences. 

In the United States, Mr. Trump is 
pursuing an economic policy that, if it 
has any effect, will set off a run on 
Treasury bonds at a time when the Fed 
is tightening monetary policy. A result 
will be a panicked administration 
whose reflex will be to impose auster- 
ity measures before the midterm elec- 
tions. Those policies will further disad- 
vantage precisely the regions and 
social groups that carried Mr. Trump 
into the White House. 

So, what will it take to end this de- 
structive dynamic of mutual re- 
inforcement by the largely liberal 
establishment insiders and the re- 
gressive nationalist outsiders? 

The answer lies in ditching both 
globalism and isolationism in favor of 
an authentic internationalism. It lies 
neither in more deregulation nor in 
greater Keynesian stimulus, but in 
finding ways to put to useful purpose 
the global glut of savings. 

This would amount to an Interna- 
tional New Deal, borrowing from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s plan the basic 
idea of mobilizing idle private money 
for public purposes. But rather than 
through tax-and-spend programs at 
the level of national economies, this 
new New Deal should be administered 
by a partnership of central banks (like 
the Fed, the European Central Bank 
and others) and public investment 
banks (like the World Bank, Ger- 
many’s KfW Development Bank, the 
Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank 
and so on). Under the auspices and 
direction of the Group of 20, the invest- 
ment banks could issue bonds in a 
coordinated fashion, which these cen- 
tral banks would be ready to purchase, 
if necessary. 

By this means, the available pool of 
global savings would provide the funds 
for major investments in the jobs, the 
regions, the health and education 
projects and the green technologies 
that humanity needs. A further step 
would be to generate more, better- 
balanced trade by establishing a new 
international clearing union, to be run 
by the International Monetary Fund. 
The new clearing union would help to 
rebalance trade and create an Interna- 
tional Wealth Fund to fund programs 
to alleviate poverty, develop human 
capital and support marginalized com- 
munities in the United States, Europe 
and beyond. 

Today’s false feud between globaliza- 
tion and nationalism is undermining 
the future of humanity, and spreading 
dread and loathing. It must end. A new 
internationalist spirit that would build 
institutions to serve the interests of the 
many is as pertinent today across the 
world as Roosevelt’s New Deal was for 
America in the 1930s. 


yanis varoufakis, a former finance 
minister of Greece , is a professor of 
economics at the University of Athens 
and a founder of DiEM25, a European 
umbrella group of progressive 
democratic organizations. 
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Results of an exit poll predicting Labour Party victories in the British general election 
last month, projected onto the BBC Broadcasting House at Portland Place in London. 
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In a remote village, seeing miracles 



Nicholas Kristof 


BUCHANAN, LIBERIA Miracles are rare 
these days, but I’ve seen them. 

In a village in rural Liberia, a long 
and muddy road from anywhere, I 
came across a grandma, a mom and a 
baby daughter all afflicted by clubfoot. 
This is a common birth defect in which 
one or both feet are grotesquely turned 
inward. 

We don’t see it in the U.S. or Europe 
because doctors correct it soon after 
birth, and clubfoot alumni include 
athletic superstars like Mia Hamm and 
Kristi Yamaguchi. My mother (a tire- 
less walker with perfectly normal feet) 
was born with a clubfoot. 

Yet here, as in most of the world, 
kids with clubfoot weren’t treated and 
grew up as outcasts. About one child in 
800 worldwide is born with clubfoot, 
and in poor countries they are left to 
hobble on the sides of their feet; un- 
able to work, they may become beg- 
gars. 

In this village, clubfoot used to be a 
life sentence: The grandma, Yahin-yee 
Korwee, never went to school, nor did 
her daughter, Hannah Cooper, 26. The 
grandfather abandoned the family 
when Hannah was born, ashamed that 
neighbors mocked her as a cripple. 

Then Cooper had her own daughter 
11 months ago, also with clubfoot (it’s 
partly hereditary), and her boyfriend 
left her as well. “You’ve got a crippled 
child,” she remembered him saying. “I 
don’t want it.” 

Yet this baby had her feet fixed. This 
is possible with a simple nonsurgical 
treatment involving a series of plaster 
casts to guide the foot into the proper 
position. 

This approach, called the Ponseti 
method, is routine in Western coun- 
tries and is increasingly available in 
poor countries as well, through aid 
groups like MiracleFeet, based in 
North Carolina, and Cure, based in 
Pennsylvania. 

I wish that skeptics of humanitarian 
aid could have seen the baby get care 


from MiracleFeet and emerge with feet 
as good as anyone else’s. Now she’ll be 
able to walk and run, go to school and 
hold a job, support herself and her 
country. 

And the total cost? Less than $500 
for transforming a life. 

I’m on my annual win-a-trip journey 
with a university student, Aneri Pat- 
tani (who has been busily blogging at 
nytimes.com/ontheground — check out 
her posts!). I wanted us to report on 
clubfoot because it’s an antidote to 
skepticism about humanitarian aid. 

The dirty little secret of foreign aid is 
that it’s hard. You can build a school, 
but it’s hard to ensure that teachers 
will show up. You can build a well, but 
what happens 
when the hand 
pump breaks? 
You can provide 
safe birthing kits, 
but what if a 
nurse sells them 
on the black 
market? 

Look, helping 
people is compli- 
cated. But I’m a strong advocate of 
more aid because sometimes aid is 
transformative. When properly done, 
clubfoot treatment is straightforward, 
succeeds 95 percent of the time and 
inexpensively changes a life like that of 
this 11-month-old girl. 

“Now she’ll go to school,” said 
Chesca Colloredo-Mansfeld, executive 
director of MiracleFeet. “She’s going to 
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Being born with clubfoot in Liberia used 
to mean a life of hobbling and begging. 
Now that is changing. 


stand on her own two feet for the rest 
of her life.” 

Yet most children in poor countries 
still don’t get clubfoot repaired. The 
Global Clubfoot Initiative estimates 
that only 15 percent of children in low- 
and middle-income countries get good 
treatment, and it aims to raise that to 
70 percent by 2030. Aid groups like 
MiracleFeet train local health care 
workers to treat clubfoot, so that over 
time each country’s own health system 
can take over diagnosis and treatment. 
But for now, thousands of children slip 
through the cracks. 

Cooper told us that there was an- 
other child in the village with clubfoot, 
and soon he was brought to us. His 
name was Henroy, and at age 9 he had 
never attended school because he has 
trouble even hobbling. MiracleFeet is 
now arranging to fix his feet, too. 

In another town, Ganta, we saw the 
toll on families of clubfoot. A small boy, 
Aria, was being looked after by his 
grandmother, Nora Glay, because his 
mother fled rather than raise a child 
she expected to be permanently dis- 
abled. “She was embarrassed,” Glay 
said of the mother, “and that’s why she 
abandoned the child.” 

But Glay heard on the radio that 
clubfoot could be repaired. So she 
borrowed money from friends and took 
Aria on a weeklong odyssey to get to 
the Ganta hospital, where Aria’s feet 
will be corrected over the coming 
months so that he will be able to walk 
and run. 

A few feet away in the hospital wait- 
ing area, Saye Willie acknowledged 
that he was initially devastated when 
his son, Bigboy, was born with clubfoot. 
“I thought it was witchcraft,” the father 
said. “I accused my wife of taking a 
bath at night, and I thought somebody 
put drugs in the water.” 

Bigboy, 7, seems a bit overcome at 
the prospect that his feet will soon be 
normal, allowing him to walk, run, play 
soccer. “I want to go to school,” he told 
me. “I want my feet to be good so I can 
run, too.” 

My friend Michael Elliott, who ran 
the One Campaign’s fight against 
global poverty until shortly before his 
death last year, used to say that we live 
in an “age of miracles.” I thought of 
that while in the village with the family 
suffering from three generations of 
clubfoot, where the baby now has 
normal feet. 

Oh, and the baby’s name? 

Her mom named her Miracle. 


Being born with 
clubfoot in a 
poor country is 
no longer an 
automatic life 
sentence. 



We are at a remarkable crossroads in history, 
where recent events are challenging the arc 
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fundamental beliefs about globalization, 
international cooperation and the enduring 
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Ritual and revelation 
on the runway 


BY VANESSA FRIEDMAN 

“We are in a moment where everything 
is visible, where everything is said, so 
what becomes special is what you don’t 
see.” 

This was Pierpaolo Piccioli, the cre- 
ative director of Valentino, speaking 
backstage before his fall couture show 
as around him models half-dressed in 
white robes were chased by makeup 
artists, cameramen jostled, and clothes 
hung shrouded on racks. He was talking 
about the ritual work of couture — the 
“sacredness” of the hand (his word) — 
but his words had a broader resonance. 

Well, President Trump did arrive in 
Poland around the same time. Paris was 
already gearing up for his Bastille Day 
visit. 

Fashion is not often presented as an 
antidote to uncontrolled social media 
use, but as an argument for the truth of 
Mr. Piccioli’s words, there were no bet- 
ter examples than the final three shows 
of the haute couture season. Quietly, out 
of the invisible, magic was made. 

It began with Valentino, where Mr. 
Piccioli not only largely eschewed the 
obvious, but many of the conventional 
rules of couture itself, treating daywear 
in a rainbow of colors with the throw- 
away mix-and-match ease of sports- 
wear. 

He paired a long tuxedo shirt in blush 
chiffon with some slouchy trousers and 
a cape-cum-tabard; another louche pair 
of black pants with an oversize white 
shirt and an elaborately pieced cape 
flowing from a cropped vest tossed on 
top (oh, this old thing?); and a leaf- 
green pleated skirt with a bronze chiffon 
sweatshirt banded in burgundy topped 
with a bubblegum-pink cashmere coat 
tied together by a yellow ribbon. 

But look closer: The fluid effect of the 
skirt was achieved through the applica- 
tion of thousands of minute feathers to 
one side of each pleat; the other side re- 



abashed love of beauty. This time, Mr. 
Piccioli made it cool. In that balance, a 
new power lies. 

There have been a lot of big produc- 
tions this week. The Jean Paul Gaultier 
show was a weirdly conceived snow- 
bunnies-in-saris pastiche of well, ex- 
actly that, Norwegian sweaters and 
draped liquid satin. At the end, a model 
rode a lacy, feather-covered bicycle 
chariot off into the sunset, or at least 
down the runway. 

Viktor & Rolf sent out a whole host of 
what the show notes described as “ac- 
tion figures” (models in giant doll 
heads), “rooting for a world that is cre- 
ative, diverse and eco-conscious,” in re- 
cycled denim worked in a chevron pat- 
tern and T-shirts, under assorted 
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mained sheer, the better to create con- 
trast. A tank dress wafted silver caviar- 
beaded cilia but was as light as tissue 
paper. A sleeveless lace gown was given 
depth by darker chiaroscuro sections 
collaged from three different kinds of 
mink. It took 640 hours to make, and had 
the ease of a T-shirt. 

Valentino has always been an emotive 
brand, one with its roots in an un- 


VALENTINO 


reimaginings of the bomber jacket: 
puffers with an exaggerated portrait 
neckline, puffers with ruffles, puffers 
with patchwork. The invention was to- 
tally obscured by the presentation until 
the whole thing was repeated without 
the papier-mache toppers. The doll 
heads were attention-getting — they 
were an Instagram moment — but they 
were also a distraction. 

There’s a tendency to associate pro- 
duction values with actual value, but it’s 
not what reads on the small screen that 
makes the difference. 

This is something Karl Lagerfeld 
seems to understand at Fendi, where, in 
his third haute fourrure show, he let the 
extraordinary confections of his imagi- 
nation and his atelier speak for them- 
selves. Although he has become famous 
for the sets he builds at his other job as 



Chanel’s creative director, and though 
the Fendi show took place in the soaring 
Art Deco environs of the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees, it was merely a back- 
drop to a collection that took the tenets 
of Impressionism and neo-Impression- 
ism and applied them to fur. 

A pointillist landscape on an egg- 
shaped cape turned out to be made from 
hundreds of tiny fur pompoms. The 
daisies and poppies and pastel blooms 
on an evening capelet were fur ; ditto the 
jacket and pencil skirt of a suit, shaved 
thin as wool and traced by inky blooms. 
Mink was given the suppleness of suede 
and appliqued to sheer sapphire gowns, 
though the only way really to tell was to 
get up close and see it with your own 
eyes. Even then it would be hard to know 
for sure. 

Just as it was almost impossible to un- 
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derstand at a glance the mechanics of 
creation at Azzedine Alai'a, where the 
how is as important as the what. 

Mr. Alai'a, who long ago gave up on the 
fashion system in repudiation of the idea 
that a designer should be forced to be 
creative on a predetermined schedule 
(and has been something of a radical op- 
position party ever since), was holding 
his first couture show in six years. 

Jack Lang, the former French min- 
ister of culture, was there ; so were Carla 
Bruni-Sarkozy, former first lady of 
France (and one-time Alai'a model) ; Isa- 
belle Huppert; Jean- Paul Goude, the 
photographer; Marc Newson, the indus- 
trial designer; Fabrice Hergott, the di- 
rector of the Museum of Modern Art in 
Paris ; and Nicolas Ghesquiere, the Lou- 
is Vuitton creative director. Without any 
fanfare, it was an event. 


In the unadorned showroom of the de- 
signer’s headquarters (concrete floor, 
no formal runway) out came Naomi 
Campbell in a snowfall of a white fur 
jacket, roses woven into the pile like a 
promise. The stylized graphics re- 
appeared on knits and dresses and boots 
and leggings, an explosion of color em- 
bedded in the fabric itself and entirely 
controlled by the purity of the line. Coats 
were sculpted just so, with two pristine 
folds at the scapulars to create a hint of 
cocoon at the back, princess collars 
raised just enough to transform the neck 
into an object of veneration. 

There was not a bit of extraneous fuss 
or fantasy; each stitch, every motile mo- 
ment, had a reason for being. But it was 
the dresses at the end that revealed the 
extent of the alchemy. 

Composed of strips of velvet, leather 
and chiffon covered by thousands of 
minute silver studs that had been pieced 
together, shaped to the torso, and then 
released, the dresses spoke to both the 
past and the future, but were unrestrict- 
ed by any moment in time, just as the 
body beneath was unrestricted by any 
corsetry or binding, yet protected and 
powerful in itself. 



In the end, the applause went on for 
about five minutes. Mr. Lagerfeld, too, 
had gotten a standing ovation (three of 
them in fact). Mr. Piccioli, a roar. For an 
industry where the traditional finale 
clap has been reduced to one finger tap- 
ping against an iPhone, that’s practi- 
cally a miracle. 

Or maybe it’s just the clothes. 


Fashions full disclosure — or not 


BY JULIE ZERBO 

Imagine you’re reading a review of a 
new fashion collection recently unveiled 
in a far-flung destination. Living vi- 
cariously through the writer’s words, 
you’re flown first-class to Rio de Janeiro 
or Kyoto, Japan, or Florence, Italy. 

The lush hotel room described in the 
article is stocked with small leather 
goods and flowers. You, again channel- 
ing the writer, enjoy a helicopter tour of 
the city, cocktail parties and dinners, 
and outings to famous landmarks. And 
then you get to a description of the col- 
lection itself: beautiful, wearable and 
perfect for anyone’s holiday sojourns. 

Now imagine that you read one final 
line: “This trip was courtesy of X 
brand,” with X being the same brand as 
the subject of the review you just read. 

Would that affect your reaction to the 
article? Would it plant a seed of suspi- 
cion, maybe, that what you were reading 
was not entirely objective? Or make you 
wonder if the writer had bent over back- 
wards to prove he or she wasn’t biased? 

Even if your answer is “no,” the 
United States Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, whose stated mission is “prevent- 
ing unfair methods of competition, and 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
or affecting commerce,” thinks you need 
to know that information to gauge what 
— exactly — you are reading. 

Although much has been written 
about how the agency’s recent efforts 
may affect influencers and celebrities 
who are paid to promote specific prod- 
ucts or brands in subtle ways, the F.T.C. 
has made it clear that it has all areas of 
the fashion industry in its sights. 

In other words, some day soon the 
show coverage you read — in a glossy 
magazine, on a website, in an app — 
may be a little different. 

Agency guidelines, as well as the 
F.T.C. Act, require the “clear and con- 
spicuous disclosure” of connections 
“that might affect the weight or credibil- 
ity that consumers give an endorse- 
ment.” Such a connection could be a re- 


sult of, the guidelines say, “a business or 
family relationship, monetary payment 
or the gift of a free product.” 

In recent years, for example, the trade 
commission has targeted Cole Haan for 
a Pinterest contest that asked users to 
create boards using Cole Haan shoe im- 
ages and the hashtag #WanderingSole 
for a chance to win a $1,000 shopping 
spree. It charged Lord & Taylor with 
paying for “native ads” — an industry 
term for advertising that matches the 
look of editorial content — including In- 
stagram posts by fashion influencers 
and what the agency called “a seem- 
ingly objective article” and Instagram 
post by the publication Nylon. 

Most recently, the F.T.C. sent more 
than 90 letters to fashion brands, celeb- 
rities and influencers warning about 
what it called undisclosed sponsored 
content, the first time it took such a step. 

But what about the little-discussed 
but common practice of fashion brands 
footing the bill for select publications 
and influencers to attend and cover pre- 
season collections, also called the resort 
or cruise collections, which are often 
held in exotic locales like Havana and 
Blenheim Palace in England? 

Fashion houses including Louis Vuit- 



ton, Gucci, Dior and Chanel often under- 
write the cost of the trips for top 
customers and critics, whose 
publications might not otherwise ap- 
prove the expense to cover what is es- 
sentially a 20-minute show (especially 
in this age of shrinking budgets). 

On one level, such sponsorship makes 
the coverage possible — thus facilitating 
a reader service. But it casts a possible 
shadow over the coverage’s objectivity. 
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Two 2016 resort shows: top, Louis Vuitton in Japan and, above, Chanel in Havana. 
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And therein lies the problem. 

Mary K. Engle, the F.T.C.’s associate 
director for advertising practices, said 
the agency does not comment on spe- 
cific situations, but “if there are connec- 
tions or financial relationships or some- 
one got something for free, that should 
be disclosed if it’s not otherwise clear 
from the context of the communication.” 

A quick scan of glossy magazines and 
on the web of the last round of 
extravaganzas, which dotted the month 
of May and were held from Paris to Cali- 
fornia and Kyoto, included few, if any 
mentions of such arrangements. That 
suggests disclosures were either not 
necessary, because the magazines paid 
for their editors to attend, or were sim- 
ply not considered important. 

Which was it? No one will say. 

Representatives for Prada and Gucci 
declined to comment and Conde Nast — 
parent to Vogue, W and Glamour maga- 
zines — refused to specify whether it 
paid for employees’ travel or allows 
them to accept free trips. 

Chanel and the luxury giant LVMH 
Moet Hennessy Louis Vuitton did not re- 
spond to requests for comment, nor did 
InStyle, V Magazine or Hearst Commu- 
nications, which owns Harper’s Bazaar. 

European and British governments 


do not have the exact same guidelines as 
the United States, but the London-based 
digital magazine Business of Fashion re- 
cently began to disclose at least some of 
its brand-sponsored travel and accom- 
modations, something it previously did 
not do. The site has updated some re- 
views, including its coverage of Chanel’s 
resort 2017 show in Cuba, to say the crit- 
ics were “guests” of the brands and add- 
ed disclosures at the end of some of its 
cruise 2018 reviews. As to why it has 
changed its practice, the site’s founder 
and editor-in-chief, Imran Amed, said it 
“aims to disclose any paid travel 
associated with a given story in order to 
be transparent with our community.” 

(Historically The New York Times 
does not accept free travel or accommo- 
dations, nor does Women’s Wear Daily, 
The Washington Post or The Wall Street 
Journal, among other publications.) 

But not all disclosures are created 
equal. For publications or sites to inform 
readers properly, Ms. Engle said that 
the industry practice of placing disclo- 
sures at the end of an article (if at all) “is 
unlikely to be, or less likely to be suffi- 
cient, because consumers might not 
read to the end. You need that disclosure 
before you are getting the rest of the in- 
formation. You want it as you are pro- 
cessing the information, so you can 
know, ‘O.K., this is the deal.’” 

Leading the fashion pack in light of 
the F.T.C.’s most recent enforcement ac- 
tions is Bryan Grey Yambao, the blogger 
and influencer better known as Bry- 
anBoy, who tweeted in late April: “The 
resort shows are coming up next month. 
Who’s disclosing what? I’m disclosing 
that Prada, Vuitton and Gucci will subsi- 
dize my travel.” 

Mr. Yambao, who routinely includes 
these admissions in his sponsored posts 
and has not been on the receiving end of 
an F.T.C. letter, said his readers have re- 
sponded well. “A lot of my followers ap- 
preciate the disclosures,” he said. “They 
are thankful that I disclose, especially 
because there are very few influencers 
who follow the rules.” 

So transparency, rather than raising 
questions of potential bias, might ac- 
tually dispel them. 

Either way, it would be a new look. 
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Jay-Zs confessional catharsis 


ALBUM REVIEW 


The rappers new album 
shares space with 
Beyonces ‘Lemonade’ 

BY JON CARAMANICA 

When rapper self-mythologizing was in 
its infancy, Jay-Z was its most faithful 
student. He absorbed the art of the 
boast, and built on that to create one of 
pop’s most fascinating characters: the 
street-corner hustler turned multimil- 
lionaire, slick and unbothered. Com- 
plex emotions often formed the founda- 
tion of his tales of ascendancy, but his 
greatest talent was making his path 
seem smooth and inevitable. No matter 
how high the stakes, he remained cold 
as ice. 

When you are on top, or racing 
there, this is an unimpeachable ap- 
proach. But when you’ve been reigning 
for a while, it can come to seem 
despotic, ungenerous, false. When your 
equally famous wife lays waste to that 
manicured image with an album full of 
personal, musical and political fire, 
continuing with the old way of doing 
things is not an option. Evolve or dis- 
appear. Find new life or accept death. 

As an elder statesman — recently 
the first rapper to be enshrined in the 
Songwriters Hall of Fame — Jay-Z 
would have been forgiven for tapping 
out and letting silence be a kind of 
victory. Only extreme emotional- 
spiritual catharsis or extreme stripped- 
down intimacy would make for a 
worthwhile comeback. 

On the confidently vulnerable “4:44,” 
his 13th studio album and first in four 
years, he has chosen both. Viewed 
from different angles, “4:44” (Roc 
Nation) is a long-simmering, eyes- 
downcast confession; a relaxing of 
muscles that have been tense for 
decades; the return of a rule-rewriting 
mastermind as a moralist and occa- 
sional scold; a marketing ploy in- 
tended to bolster two second-tier busi- 
nesses, the streaming service Tidal 
and the phone company Sprint. (For 
now, at least, you need one or both to 
listen to the album, without seeking 
out a bootleg.) 

It is also the first Jay-Z album in a 
decade that doesn’t pretend to be 
competing in the present moment. It is 
the sound of a 47-year-old aesthete 
working at his own pace, dismantling 
his facade and reminding himself of all 
the natural poignancy that the bluster 
has been obscuring. 

“I fall short of what I say I’m all 
about,” he says on the title track, his 
apology to his wife, Beyonce, for the 
indiscretions that led her to publicly 
shame him. The album begins with 
“Kill Jay Z,” an extended tsk-tsk to 
himself. “You can’t heal what you 
never reveal,” he raps. “You know you 
owe the truth/To all the youth that fell 
in love with Jay-Z.” 

And so the confessions, or certainly 
what appear to be confessions, pour 
out. 

Yes, he cheated on Beyonce (the title 
track, among others) ; yes, he’s tried 
therapy (“Smile”); yes, he stabbed the 
executive Lance Rivera back in 1999 
(“Kill Jay Z”) ; yes, his father’s side of 
the family was darkened by abuse 
(“Legacy”); yes, his mother is gay, and 
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Jay-Z, above in 2016, has released his 13th studio album, which is candid and raw and doesn’t try to compete with up-and-coming rappers. Below left, the artist with his wife, Beyonce, and right, the cover of the new album. 
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was in the closet for decades 
(“Smile”) ; yes, he’s fed up with Kanye 
West’s scattershot antics (“Kill Jay Z,” 
among others). 

That is, assuming everything here is 
true, and not just the second install- 
ment of a multi-album musicanovela in 
which he and his wife portray bitter 
lovers bound together by fate, fame 
and farce. 

Jay-Z has been this candid before, 


but never quite this naked. These 
aren’t stories told to fortify a magiste- 
rial image but rather the exhale of a 
long-held breath. 

In some plain narrative ways, “4:44” 
is a companion piece to Beyonce’s 
“Lemonade.” On the title track, Jay-Z is 
vividly self-critical: “I’ve seen the 
innocence leave your eyes/ 1 still 
mourn this death,” he tells his wife. 

But the two albums also share an 



emphasis on black self-sufficiency — 
on “Lemonade,” the argument was 
sociopolitical; here, it’s largely finan- 
cial. On “The Story of 0. J.,” Jay-Z raps 
about cross-generational wealth — 
passing his art collection down to his 
children — with the same fervor and 
lyrical gambit he once used to rap 
about amassing personal wealth (on 
“U Don’t Know,” in 2001). The kingpin 
is now just a vessel for tomorrow’s 
dreams. 

The whole of “4:44” was produced 
by No I. D., who produced much of 
Common’s essential work, and who 
prepared a sample-driven, skin-and- 
bones, slightly greasy palette for Jay-Z 


to rap over. Most of the album hovers 
between 80-90 beats per minute, but 
feels slower, thanks to the way No I.D. 
forgoes crispness in favor of beats that 
slur, drag and bleed. There’s also pati- 
na on the vocals. Nothing gleams — 
not the beats, not the words, not the 
feelings. 

The relative sparseness acts as 
suction: There are barely any distrac- 
tions. It’s almost like an unplugged 
album, a kind of platonic raw course of 
rapper, producer, sample and beat. In 
places, it suggests a bare-bones coun- 
terpoint to one of Jay-Z’s master works, 
“The Blueprint,” from 2001, which 
relied on the steroidal soul-informed 
production of Mr. West and Just Blaze 
to echo Jay-Z at his most conceited. 

Ornamentation has long served 
Jay-Z well, so the lack of glamour here 
is striking. Part of the thrill of listening 
to him has been how lustrously he 
paints the unattainable. That under- 
neath it all is a man full of regret is 
both obvious and, at times, a bit deflat- 
ing. When he laments not investing in 
the now-redeveloped Brooklyn neigh- 
borhood Dumbo on “The Story of O. J.,” 
it’s not clever, just a gripe. And one 
delivered without much flair. 

The qualities that made Jay-Z one of 
rap’s true savants were his sly wit and 
the way he threaded himself into the 
production — few rappers have found 


more creative ways to disperse their 
syllables, and sounded tougher and 
less fatigued while doing it. The Jay-Z 
of “4:44” isn’t quite there. He’s evolved 
from dazzling taunts to ruminations 
that are sometimes snappy and some- 
times lumpy. When snappy, though, 
they’re exhilarating, like the opening of 
“Caught Their Eyes,” which has the 
snarl Jay-Z arrived with fully formed 
on his 1996 debut album, “Reasonable 
Doubt”: “I survived reading guys like 
you/ I’m surprised y’all think y’all can 
disguise y’all truths.” 

At this stage of his career, though, 
keeping up with the Migos would be a 
fool’s task. He’s a veteran, and it 
shows: On three songs, he’s baffled 
about how the younger generation 
uses Instagram as a tool of exaggerat- 
ed street theater. And while the Jay-Z 
of 10 years ago would have been impro- 
vising his way through Young Thug 
and Playboi Carti anti-flows both as an 
exercise in hubris and also competitive 
vim, there’s none of that here. 

Rather, he makes a strong case for 
artistically aging by drilling down to 
core principles. As albums of late- 
career reckoning go, “4:44” isn’t quite 
Gaye or Sinatra or Cash, but it’s on the 
path. Uncomfortable truths unearthed, 
demons shouted down, process refined 
— even when everything melts away, 
you can still be ice-cold. 


The man behind the music 



I.RW. 


No I.D. worked closely with Jay-Z on every track on the rapper’s new album, “4:44.” 
The producer said the title track was the best song Jay-Z has ever written. 


As the sole producer 
on ‘4:44/ No I.D. made 
a push for emotion 

BY JOE COSCARELLI 

Jay-Z knew it was time to reveal an- 
other side of himself. He just needed a 
palette. 

More than two decades and 12 al- 
bums into one of the most storied 
careers in hip-hop — and after the 
seismic pop event that was his wife 
Beyonce’s visual album “Lemonade” — 
the Brooklyn rapper born Shawn 
Carter tried something new: He 
worked with a single producer to real- 
ize his vision. 

For “4:44,” the focused, revelatory 
10-track album, Jay-Z found a partner 
in the veteran Chicago producer No 
I.D. (real name Dion Wilson), who 
served as the architect of every beat. 
Mixing samples from some of Jay-Z’s 
favorite artists — Stevie Wonder, Nina 
Simone, the Fugees — with live instru- 
mentation, the producer hit on a rich, 
grown-up soul sound that allowed 
Jay-Z, 47, to look inward and address 
his much-analyzed marriage, father- 
hood, generational trauma and the 
black experience with believable raw- 
ness. 

“It was a real artist-producer rela- 
tionship on a traditional level,” No I.D. 
said, stressing the rarity of an intimate, 
album-length collaboration in rap. “I 
think it’s something we need more of in 
all music. It wasn’t until the mid-90s 
that we even started this concept of 
multiple producers on projects.” 


“4:44” was recorded largely at No 
I.D.’s Hollywood studio beginning in 
December and wasn’t finished until 
very recently (hence the line on “Fam- 
ily Feud” about A1 Sharpton’s freshly 
viral summer selfies). “We did that 
maybe Monday?” No I.D., 46, said with 
a laugh. “Maybe Tuesday. I finished it 
Thursday morning.” 

Over the phone from Los Angeles, 
the producer — who was named execu- 
tive vice president of Capitol Music 
Group in June — discussed pushing 
Jay-Z to new emotional places, how he 
chose samples, the influence of “Lem- 
onade” and Beyonce’s role in record- 
ing. These are edited excerpts from the 
conversation. 

What were your initial conversations 
like with Jay about what would be- 
come “4:44”? 

He said, “I want to do an album where 
I talk about the things that I’ve never 
talked about.” He told me he wanted to 
open up and give people more. As a 
producer, I said, “How do I score that 
thought?” I wanted to see something 
new happen. We have 12 albums, why 
[make] 13? I had to know that I could 
be of assistance to pull things out of 
him. 

What kind of beats did you present to 
him initially? 

I sat with him and played him maybe 
70 ideas. After that, every other day I 
would send him three to four new 
ideas. He would get on the treadmill 
and sketch out ideas. That was the 
core creation process: conversation, 
ideas in the morning, treadmill, coming 
in to talk about it and then we’d lace 


something or not lace something. It 
was almost like a therapy session for 
all of us. 

Jay posted a playlist of songs that 
inspired “4:44.” What were some of 
the musical touchstones for your 
production? 

I asked him: “What do you listen to? 
Because I’ll sample some of it.” He 
gave me this playlist and we began to 
make pieces of music out of the music 
that he listened to. My philosophy was 
scoring his reality, his lifestyle and his 
taste. He kept adding songs into this 
playlist, so I made pieces of music out 
of all of it. I knew it would just keep 
him going, keep him engaged. Some of 
the tracks that say they were co- 
produced by Jay-Z, those are the ones 


where he gave me the idea of the song 
[to sample], like Nina Simone’s “Four 
Women” [on “The Story of O. J.”]. 

Were there specific verses Jay wrote 
that really hit you? 

One that I didn’t see him record that 
really hit me was obviously “4:44.” Me, 
him and [Young] Guru, his [recording] 
engineer, knew that we didn’t want him 
to do an album of “Lemonade” re- 
sponse. We just wanted him to respond 
and then let it be and still touch on 
other things. I created that beat to box 
him into telling that story. I put the 
sample from the singer Hannah 
Williams — it starts off with, “I find it 
so hard/When I know in my heart/I’m 
letting you down every day.” I remem- 
ber him hearing it and looking at me 


like, “O.K., fine.” 

He went home, wakes up at 4:44 
[a.m.] and calls Guru over [to record]. 

I was blown away. I just walked out of 
the studio and wanted to go find my 
wife and hug her. I told him that’s the 
best song he’s ever written. Everything 
it covers about being a man, being in a 
relationship, being a father, how you 
affect your kids. These things don’t 
really get touched on in music, espe- 
cially in hip-hop. 

No matter how it came out, this al- 
bum was always going to be men- 
tioned in the same breath as “Lem- 
onade ” which really raised the bar in 
terms of the intimacy listeners ex- 
pected. Was the impact of that album 
something you guys spoke about? 

No, we never directly spoke about that 
album. Mainly because if he talks 
about himself, it’s going to bleed into 
that regardless. But there’s a differ- 
ence in talking about it for the sake of 
response and for the sake of honesty 
and the truth. The truth needs to ex- 
plain why you are the way you are, 
why you did what you did. We know 
what happened. We got it. But what 
were the circumstances that led to this 
and how do you feel about it? 

Jay’s mother, Gloria Carter, comes 
out as a lesbian on “Smile.” 

Aw, yeah. I want to let him tell some of 
that. He gave me the Stevie [Wonder] 
song “Love’s in Need of Love Today” 
on the playlist and I made a piece of 
music. I just typed an email about 
smiling no matter what. He immedi- 
ately went in and wrote these words. 
When he got to that part about his 


mom — [“Mama had four kids, but 
she’s a lesbian/had to pretend so long 
that she’s a thespian”] — I immedi- 
ately knew this was way deeper than 
anything I was saying. He had that line 
and he ended up playing it for his 
mom. That’s where he can tell the rest 
of the story. 

Were you getting outside input as 
you went along? Was Beyonce com- 
ing by the studio? 

I always call Bey our de facto A&R. 
Pillow talk is the strongest conversa- 
tion on the planet. Every song has to 
get past her ears, in my eyes. She 
came by a lot and played a good part in 
helping us get over hurdles on certain 
records. Of course, she’s genius-level 
with that. 

We haven’t really had a rapper of 
Jay’s stature put out an album of this 
magnitude this late in his career. Did 
you discuss the hurdles of getting 
people to take an older man seriously 
in a young man’s game? 

Absolutely. A couple times we said, 
“Has there been anyone in any genre 
that really tapped into themselves on a 
new level at that age?” It’s really kind 
of unheard-of across the board, not just 
in rap. But there are certain cheat 
codes that are available now — you 
have streaming, and the ability to 
listen to everything that ever hap- 
pened. We could gauge: Why does 
Adele do this? Why did Led Zeppelin 
do this? Why did Jimi Hendrix do this? 
What are the common threads? Hon- 
esty, vulnerability, pain — these are 
things that always supersede the 
trends of the day. 
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Grayson Perry s most 


popular moment ever 
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Above, Grayson Perry, dressed as his alter ego, at an exhibition of student work at the University of the Arts London. Below, from left, “Long Pig,” part of “The Most Popular Art Exhibition Ever!” at the Serpentine Gallery in 
London, and Mr. Perry at his studio in the city. 
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With an art exhibition 
and a film, the British 
media celebrity says it all 

BY CHRISTOPHER D. SHEA 

The artist and media personality 
Grayson Perry has made himself a 
household name in Britain by sculpting 
flamboyant engraved pots, stitching 
bold tapestries that grapple with mod- 
ern social issues, and dressing, for 
some public appearances, as his fe- 
male alter ego, Claire. 

Last month, Mr. Perry’s documenta- 
ry, “Divided Britain,” about the political 
landscape of the country, aired on 
Britain’s Channel 4, and a new show of 
his artwork, “Grayson Perry: The 
Most Popular Art Exhibition Ever ! ” 
opened at the Serpentine Gallery in 
London. 

We caught up with Mr. Perry on a 
recent weekday — after he had toured 
an exhibition of student work at the 
University of the Arts London, where 
he serves in an advisory role for stu- 
dents — to talk about “Brexit,” making 
art for new audiences and the kind of 
work he hopes young people will strive 
to create. 

This interview has been edited and 
condensed. 

One of your recent artworks, two 
pots illustrated with the polar po- 
litical views of Britons in the Brexit 
debate, was crowdsourced through 
social media. Is reaching out to the 
other side of the political spectrum 
particularly important to you right 
now? 

Partly, yeah. If I was a politician and 
was seriously trying to do that, I’d 
have to really drill down and into data 
and really think it through. But me, I’m 
playing with it. I’m very aware of a 
kind of aesthetic of popularity: I’m 
interested in the kind of art that people 
who don’t normally go to art galleries 
wouldn’t mind seeing. It’s got to be 
interesting enough to make them kind 
of think, “Oh, I’ve never thought of 
that.” But it’s also got to go at some 
way towards them and be figurative 
and decorative. Fun. Sensually nice. 

I make the work I like. But a nice 
spinoff benefit of that is that I bring a 
kind of audience that isn’t necessarily 
solely into difficult, conceptualized 
21st-century art. Formally, my work is 
very conservative. It’s like: Pots that 
look like pots, tapestries that hang on 
the walls. All that sort of thing. No- 
body’s going to go into my exhibition 
and go “What’s that?” 

You joked to some students that they 
all had left-wing views as they de- 
scribed their artwork to you. Do you 
see that as a problem? 

As we’ve seen with Brexit and Trump, 
the left has suffered terribly from a 
kind of failure to empathize with peo- 
ple who perhaps feel left behind. 

What’s happened gradually I think is 
the left has become the province of the 
university-educated. So it’s under- 
standable what’s happened. I’m teas- 
ing them, but there’s a serious point, in 
that half their audience potentially is 
right of center, maybe. Certainly half 
the bloody British media is. 

Would you advise all art students to 
reach out to communities beyond 
their own? 

It depends on what they want to do, 
you know. If they want to inhabit a tiny 
little intellectual bubble of difficult 
contemporary art — which is also 
where, traditionally, the cutting edge of 
art is — often where the money is as 
well — then, fine. But I think I would 
quite like it if students were more 
ambitious. 

Have you been to your exhibition at 
the Serpentine Gallery since it 
opened? 

I get a bit, I would get, you know . . . 
What’s the word I’m looking for? 
Mobbed. It wouldn’t be a pleasant 


experience. I’m not anonymous. Also, 
it feels a bit creepy, like why am I 
there, am I just hoping to get recog- 
nized? 

It opened on Election Day. 

Yeah, that was very careful planning 
with my astrologer. 

It’s been just over a year since Britain 


voted to leave the European Union. 
You were a vocal “remainer.” Do you 
feel more or less hopeful about what 
Brexit will entail, one year on? 

You know, I’m not alone in thinking I’m 
not really quite sure what Brexit is, 
because we aren’t going to find out 
until 10 years down the line, are we? 
I’m not a politician or an expert on 
European Union trade, so I can’t tell 


you what it’s going to be like. Yes, 
there’s lots of disgruntled people, and 
some people with a sort of sense of 
victory. My fantasy is that on the 
ground we probably actually won’t 
know it’s that much different, and if we 
do it will be a long time before we do. 

You said to some of the left-wing 
students that their politics resembled 


those of conservative politicians. Do 
you think that’s true? 

The center has moved leftwards in 
politics, definitely. When I was young, 
when I was a student, the center would 
have been soft conservative. And now 
the center would be, probably, it’s 
moved leftwards. The conservative has 
taken on equality and gay rights that 
would have been firmly in the left 
camp. 

“Divided Britain” isn’t your first docu- 
mentary; you’ve also done a series 
about class in Britain. 

One day I’d like to do the same thing in 
America, but it would be kind of differ- 
ent. I don’t think class has quite the 
same dynamic in America as it does in 
Britain. Race is a much bigger issue in 
America. The coast versus the middle 


thing is a bit like our North-South in 
some ways. 

I think it’d be a bigger Venn diagram 
in the States, with different things 
going on. 

The thing here is that for a long time 
social mobility was one of the defining 
narratives in our culture. The guy 
that’s like: “I’ve come from nowhere, I 
was a miner’s son and I’ve made it into 
the Royal Ballet.” 

Right back in literature and drama 
there have been these stories like 
Dennis Potter’s “Stand Up, Nigel Bar- 
ton” and “Howards End” and all these 
stories of class-traveling. But of course 
I think they’re exceptional and dra- 
matic. You know, I’m a class-traveler, 
massively. But I think that I’m a rarity. 
I think that people now are more ma- 
rooned in their class than ever. 


A brief but potent scare 


BOOK REVIEW 


YOU SHOULD HAVE LEFT 

By Daniel Kehlmann. Translated from the 
German by Ross Benjamin. 114 pp. 
Pantheon. $18. 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS 

The new book by the German-Austrian 
author Daniel Kehlmann, “You Should 
Have Left,” is a minor trick for him, but 
a neat one. This mind-bending novella 
about a writer losing his marbles con- 
tains images that startle and linger. 

Kehlmann was barely into his 30 s 
when his lively novel “Measuring the 
World” (2005), set in the 19th century, 
about the naturalist Alexander von 
Humboldt and the mathematician Carl 
Gauss, made him a star in Germany. It 
was his sixth book of fiction, but it 
became his first novel translated into 
English (and many other languages), 
and it became an international best 
seller. 

Kehlmann is now in his early 40s, 
and his reputation has not reached 
escape velocity in the United States, 


though his last book, “F,” about the 
varied fates of three brothers, was 
another rewarding, finely written 
effort. “You Should Have Left,” in both 
size and content, feels like a bit of 
batting practice before the next game 
that counts. 

The unnamed narrator is a screen- 
writer who has retreated to a beautiful, 
minimalist house in the German moun- 
tains that he rented on Airbnb. He’s 
there with his 4-year-old daughter, 
Esther, and his wife, Susanna. 

At a little more than 100 small-format 
pages, the book, which is structured as 
the narrator’s personal and creative 
diary, leaves little room for set-up, so 
we get it in quick succession: He and 
his wife fight, a lot. He’s writing 
“Besties 2,” a sequel to his most com- 
mercially successful work, about the 
friendship of two young women. His 
wife is happy for the screenplay to pay 
the bills but scoffs at her husband’s 
pretensions — “and by the way,” he 
writes, relaying her critiques, “my 
affectation of writing by hand as if I 
were a poet was insufferable.” 

The first signs that something more 
than marital discord is afoot come in 
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The novella “You Should Have Left” and its German-Austrian author, Daniel Kehlmann. 


the form of brief record scratches in 
his notebook. Between two paragraphs 
describing ideas for his movie, we 
read, “Something strange just hap- 
pened.” 

In the great tradition of horror pro- 
tagonists, he ignores several bright-red 
flags that flap in his face. When a 
mysterious stranger outside the town’s 


only general store tells him to “get 
away quickly,” he feels a chill but fig- 
ures he may have misunderstood her 
because of her dialect. When his reflec- 
tion suddenly disappears from a night- 
time window in the remote house, he 
strains to rationalize it. “If I were a 
physicist, I’d probably know what it is,” 
he thinks, “and all this wouldn’t sur- 


prise me.” Or perhaps a physicist — 
maybe especially a physicist? — would 
pack the car and hit the gas. 

Halfway through the book, which 
unfolds during one week, the couple 
decide to leave, but they stick around 
long enough to have more of the beje- 
sus scared out of them and us. The 
most arresting of the book’s chilling 
moments might do for baby monitors 
what “Jaws” did for swimming in the 
ocean. 

With a premise not exactly built for 
laughs, Kehlmann still manages a few 
darkly comic flourishes, especially 
when it comes to family life. The book 
can seem like a pamphlet warning 
against domesticity. Reading to Esther 
at bedtime one night, the narrator 
reaches for a picture book, which he 
summarizes as “the millipede Hugo’s 
exciting journey God knows where.” 
Everyday fatherly tasks, like playing 
with Legos or blocks with Esther, an- 
noy him more than charm him, though 
in the end his love for her is a key part 
of what fuels the climactic tension. 

If the setup is shopworn — redolent 
of the category’s king, “The Shining,” 
and any number of lesser fright pieces 


— by the end Kehlmann takes it to 
provocative and open-ended places. 

The slipperiness of what occurs 
might cause some readers to turn back 
and revisit the final scenes for clues. 
Has the narrator discovered a multi- 
verse? Has he done something terri- 
ble? Has he simply lost his mind? Is he 
hallucinating because of jealous rage 
or a creative block or both? 

Near the finish, he is almost re- 
signed to his ambiguous but hellish 
fate, straightforwardly noting some 
very crooked events. He hears strange 
footsteps on the second floor. He sees a 
man briefly appear in a room, standing 
on the ceiling. No biggie. Life as di- 
rected by David Lynch has become his 
new normal. 

“You Should Have Left” lands in a 
place that is part horror, part science 
fiction. Time travel, which may or may 
not be involved, is presented as its own 
kind of blurred nightmare. If you’re 
unfamiliar with Kehlmann’s writing, 
don’t start with this slim, occasionally 
potent exercise. But if you’re a fan 
waiting for his next full workout, you’ll 
find this a pleasantly unsettling way to 
pass the time. 
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TRAVEL 


A city ready for its moment under no sun 


CARBONDALE, ILL. 


One of best spots to watch 
total solar eclipse in August 
will be in southern Illinois 


BY NICHOLAS ST. FLEUR 





“If it’s clear, we’re going to have by far 
the best imaging of the eclipse that any- 
one is doing,” said Lou Mayo, a 
planetary scientist at NASA Goddard 
Space Flight Center and the program 
manager for the agency’s eclipse plan- 
ning. 

The images will be shown first on 
NASA Edge, a four-hour webcast to be 
streamed live from Saluki Stadium. Its 
announcers plan to have a solar physi- 
cist nearby to explain the plasma activi- 
ty the crowd may potentially see, like 
sunspots, solar prominences and 
coronal mass ejections. 

Dr. Mayo predicts coverage of the 
eclipse could reach a billion people. But 
for the millions lucky enough to witness 
totality in person, like those venturing to 
Carbondale, he said the experience 
could be transformative. 

“People remember where they were 
when Kennedy was shot; people re- 
member the moon landing,” he said. 
“People will remember this eclipse.” 
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paralleled views of the partial phases of 
the eclipse. 

The images will be recorded by a mo- 
bile solar observatory called the SUN- 
lab that was built by Lunt Solar Sys- 
tems, a telescope company in Tucson. 


The observatory connects to a heliostat 
mounted outside, which tracks the sun 
and reflects light at the telescopes. The 
SUNlab will produce ultra-high-defini- 
tion images under different wave- 
lengths of light. 


“We’ve got a dot on a map 
and a crossroads on a map, 
so everybody’s looking at us. 
They’re going to come here, 
no matter what.” 


lar Observatory in Boulder. With the 
support of those institutions, they plan 
to entertain and educate thousands of 
visitors, while ensuring that scientists 
can take full advantage of a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

From $25 seats in the stadium, which 
holds 15,000 people, attendees will 
watch a NASA eclipse pregame show on 
the scoreboard. The university will also 
participate in a countrywide experi- 
ment to film totality coast to coast. 

Off campus, the city has its own prep 
work. Carbondale, like many other cities 
throughout Southern Illinois, has strug- 
gled economically in recent years. Offi- 
cials hope the eclipse will be a boon for 
local businesses, and the tourism indus- 
try expects it could bring in millions of 
dollars. 

“The biggest challenge has been try- 
ing to get people to understand how big 
this could be,” said Gary Williams, city 
manager of Carbondale. 

NASA has told local officials to expect 
about 50,000 people, but Mr. Williams 
and others have warned that the city 


During football season, a maroon mob 
gathers in Saluki Stadium as thousands 
of Southern Illinois University fans 
come to cheer their hometown heroes. 

On Aug. 21, nearly three weeks before 
the first game, crowds will again pack 
the stadium. But all eyes will be on the 
sky, not the field. 

By some cosmic serendipity, this 
college town will be among the best 
places to witness the Great American 
Eclipse as it whisks across the contigu- 
ous United States, the first total solar 
eclipse to do so since 1918. 

The moon will block the sun and 
plunge everything here into an eerie 
darkness for more than two and a half 
minutes. The temperature will dip. 

Birds will hush. And a dazzling, pearly 
white halo will emerge, demanding ev- 
eryone’s attention. 

Carbondale, population 26,000, will be 
host to tens of thousands of visiting 
skygazers. Padma Yanamandra-Fisher, 
a senior research scientist with the 
Space Science Institute in Boulder, 

Colo., will be among them, studying the 
solar spectacle. 

During a visit in May, she stood near 
the football field’s 10-yard line and 
looked up at the cloudless plot of blue 
above the bleachers where she plans to 
point her telescope. 

“I feel like I’ll be lost observing and 
then forget to take the data,” she said. 

“It’s supposed to be such an emotional 
experience that part of you has to be in 
check enough to say: ‘Don’t think about 
it now. Do the work, do the work, do the 
work.’ ” 

Dr. Yanamandra-Fisher will join other 
scientists here hoping to glean from the 
eclipse tantalizing insight into the sun’s 
mysteries. 

As the eclipse nears, Carbondale is 
hard at work preparing for them and the 
tens of thousands more expected for a 
celestial Super Bowl. 

‘THIS ISN’T A CHOICE’ 

Three years ago, Bob Baer, a staff mem- 
ber at the university’s physics depart- 
ment, learned of Carbondale’s cosmic 
destiny: The city is near what NASA 
calls “the point of greatest duration.” 

It will experience “totality” — when 
the moon completely overshadows the 
sun — for longer than almost anywhere 
else: a majestic 2 minutes 38 seconds. 

That alone would propel any town to 
nerd stardom, but Carbondale is excep- 
tional. It also lies within the line of total- 
ity for America’s next total solar eclipse, 
on April 8, 2024. 

Mr. Baer has played a central role in 
preparing the university for its moment 
under no sun. “My main pitch was, ‘This 
isn’t a choice,’ ” he said. “We’ve got a dot 
on a map and a crossroads on a map, so 
everybody’s looking at us. They’re go- 
ing to come here, no matter what.” 

Coordinating public outreach for one 
of the most popular astronomical events 
of the century would be a major under- 
taking for any university. But for one 
without an astronomy department, it 
appeared particularly daunting. 

So Mr. Baer and his colleagues 
teamed up with NASA, the Adler Plan- 
etarium in Chicago and the National So- 

Where Two Total Eclipses Will Be Visible 

The paths of the next two eclipses in the United States will intersect at 
Carbondale, III. 

Path of eclipse 

Aug. 21, 2017 


April 8, 2024 


Source: Xavier M. Jubier 
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ELIYAH SWOPES 

Padma Yanamandra-Fisher pointing to where the sun will be at totality during the eclipse. 
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Preparing for the eclipse in Carbondale, 111., clockwise from top left: Gary Williams, Randy Johnson, Bob Baer, Jeremy Clow, Cinnamon Smith, Jasmyn Taylor. 


could be swarmed with many more. 

“There’s no game plan, no playbook 
for this,” said Steven Mitchell, the city’s 
economic development director. “We’re 
completely flying blind and making up 
the rules as we go.” 

Every available hotel room has long 
been booked, with one hotel selling out 
in March 2016, according to Cinnamon 
Smith, executive director of Carbondale 
Tourism. 

Some rooms went for $499 a night 
with a three-night minimum, she said. 
People have called from Europe, Japan, 
Panama and Brazil seeking to snag a 
spot for what the city’s brochures call 
the “Total Eclipse of the Heartland.” 

Carbondale will host a free music fes- 
tival called Shadowfest, which officials 
will spin into an annual event leading up 
to the 2024 eclipse. 

But much depends on the weather. If 
forecasts show cloudy skies in Carbon- 
dale, the crowds may not come. Alterna- 
tively, if things look dismal everywhere 
else nearby, then even more people 
might flock here. 


2 MINUTES 38 SECONDS 

As an eclipse reaches totality, the sun’s 
wispy outer atmosphere, known as the 
corona, appears to spill out from behind 
the moon. The ethereal crown has long 
puzzled astronomers: It blazes at more 
than a million degrees Celsius, yet the 
sun’s surface burns at around a mere 
5,500 degrees Celsius. 

That’s counterintuitive — like getting 
warmer the farther away you walk from 
a campfire. 

Normally the corona is invisible from 
Earth. But it appears when the moon 
blocks the much brighter solar disk. To- 
tality offers scientists their best oppor- 
tunity to uncover its scorching secrets. 

From Saluki Stadium, Dr. Ya- 
namandra-Fisher will investigate how 
light is scattered in the inner part of the 
corona, a property known as its polar- 
ization. The information could provide 
insight into how electrons inside the co- 
rona are arranged, which could help re- 
searchers understand the source of the 
atmosphere’s intense heat. 

During her scouting trip, Dr. Ya- 
namandra-Fisher searched for the best 
place to set up her equipment. She con- 
sidered the university’s “dark site,” a lo- 
cation established away from people 
and bright lights. Its 10 concrete pads 
were designed as vibration-free plat- 
forms for telescopes, but scientists who 
work at the more rugged site will proba- 
bly need to camp beside their equip- 
ment. 

So she selected the stadium, which of- 
fers an unobstructed view of the sky 
while being closer to the heart of Car- 
bondale. 

“I’m projecting that the sun will be ap- 
proximately there when totality hits,” 
she said, etching an imaginary rectan- 
gle with her finger. “If I can fit three suns 
across in a field of view, that would be 
pretty nice.” 

Her telescope needs that real estate in 
the sky to capture intricate details of the 
corona, whose tendrils can stretch mil- 
lions of miles from the surface. With her 
location picked out, she must now focus 
on perfecting her strategy for those 2 
minutes and 38 seconds. 

“You have to go through your pro- 
cedure over and over,” she said, “so you 
don’t make mistakes.” 

The stadium will also have high-pow- 
ered telescopes capable of providing un- 


A MAGICAL PLACE 

Hoping to share that wonderment with 
the students and guests, the university 
has ordered more than 50,000 solar 
eclipse glasses, organized festivities 
and canceled classes on the day of the 
event. In June administrators opened 
up a dormitory hall with 200 suites for 
visitors to rent, about half of which are 
now booked. 

Whether their efforts will draw stu- 
dents to the spectacle is another ques- 
tion. “I don’t want to be in a stadium with 
someone explaining the sky to me,” said 
Kelechi Agwuncha, 19, a junior film- 
maker at the university. “I’d rather take 
it in myself.” 

But some see the eclipse as an impor- 
tant opportunity for their school and 
city. 

“A lot of students couldn’t care less. 
Because it’s Carbondale, they think it 
can’t be something that big,” said Dia- 
mond Trusty, 20, a senior who is a volun- 
teer with the campus marketing team 
for the eclipse events. 

But she plans to change those senti- 
ments. “I want to let them know this is a 
landmark historical moment that we 
have to be a part of.” 

Sam Beard, 23, a philosophy major, 
agreed. “It offers a chance to prove to 
the outside that this place is magical, it’s 
a gem, and it’s not flyover country,” he 
said. 
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